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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LX. Mr. HENRY SALVIN 


BY THE EDITOR 


aware of the supreme position and authority of the Jockey Club. This 

body exercises absolute control over the Turf, but its sway is not only 
without a shadow of protest, but is in every way acknowledged and cordially 
supported. One reason why membership. is so great a distinction is that 
the number is so small, though I may add that small as it is, and 
notwithstanding, furthermore, that the great majority of members are of 
mature age, two of them have given their lives for their country, Lord 
Suffolk—whose father was a most staunch friend of this Magazine and often 
did admirable work for it, indeed as a contributor he was not to be replaced, 
and the Hon. W. R. Wyndham, Lord Leconfield’s heir, kindest and most 
hospitable of friends, whose house at Grantham was a delightful home to 
guests attending race meetings in the midlands. Prior to last autumn I 
make out that apart from honorary members, the Presidents and Chairmen 
of some of the chief Colonial and Foreign Turf Associations, the Club 
consisted of no more than one and fifty members. One has since been 
added, Mr. Henry Salvin, the news of whose selection was welcomed with 
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BURN HALL. 


satisfaction by all who knew him, and it may be said by all who knew 
of him Asa member of the Jockey Club he is most assuredly a Sportsman 
of Mark, and I have special pleasure in taking the opportunity of including 
him in the present series. 

The name of Salvin was well known on the Turf before the now owner 
of the black, white sleeves, violet cap, was born, for an uncle, Gerard Salvin 
of Croxdale, owned horses—more than likely earlier ancestors had done 
so, for the family has been settled in the North of England since the 14th 
century—among them one of the most famous in racing history, Alice 
Hawthorn. Her performances may be described as merely legendary to 
this generation, indeed until I looked up the record I must confess to having 
had only a vague knowledge of what she did, further than that she won the 
Doncaster Cup in 1843 and again in 1844; this being a race which has not 
seldom fallen twice or more to the same animal. Touchstone took it in 1835 
and 1836, Beeswing on no fewer than four occasions, Vedette, sire of 
Galopin and grandsire of St. Simon, twice, and it fell twice also in recent 
times to Velocity. Alice Hawthorn, a daughter of Muley Moloch and 
Rebecca by Lottery, as a four-year-old in 1842 won the Chester Cup from 
Lanercost, who had carried off the Ascot Cup the previous summer. The 
mare also won the Cheshire Stakes amongst other events, at that time a 
race of importance, and began a long career at the York Meeting as victrix 
in Queen’s Plates. Next season she upset an odds-on favourite ‘‘a very 
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successful runner in Ireland,’’ Retriever, for the Wilton Stakes, and her: 
achievements included the Doncaster Cup, which she took by twenty lengths 
from the Leger winner in Nutwith. In 1844 she tried again for the Chester 
Cup, but proved unable to give a mountain of weight to Red Deer, who 
beat a field of twenty-eight with no more than 4 st. on his back. She won 
the Queen’s Vase at Ascot, the Goodwood Cup, made a_ victorious 
expedition to Scotland where she won Queen’s Plates and other races at 
Kelso, Dumfries, etc., winding up the season by running a dead heat at 
Newmarket with an animal curiously named I Am Not Aware. ‘“‘ Colonel 
Peel and Mr. Salvin,’’ we read, ‘‘ divided the Plate.’’ To follow her career 
in anything like detail would occupy far more space than I can afford, but 
it may be noted that she took part in a somewhat curious struggle at the 
Newmarket Houghton Meeting in 1845. ‘‘ At the Duke’s stand,’’ the 
account states, and modern visitors will wonder where this structure stood, 
‘* Nowarth and Little Hampton went in front, forcing the pace. About a 
‘hundred yards from home Alice tried to go between them, but they closed 
in and prevented her. She then took the lower side, came up level, and 
the three ran a dead heat.’’ Obviously she ought to have scored there. 
A chronicler remarks that ‘‘ her name is inscribed on the imperishable roll of 
Belgravian mothers as the dam of the renowned Thormanby.”’ 

Another well-known horse owned by Mr. Gerard Salvin was The Cure, 
who went through one decidedly remarkable experience. Prior to the Leger 
of 1844 Mr. Salvin had arranged to try this colt, and was to reach the 
stable in the course of the morning appointed. The trainer was away from 
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IN THE ROSE GARDEN, BURN HALL. 
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home at some race meeting where he had animals engaged, and the head 
lad for some reason not stated was particularly anxious to know exactly what 
The Cure could do before anyone else found out. It may be doing him 
injustice to suspect that he was eager for first run at the market, but the 
fact remains that he was bent on ascertaining the state of the case and was 
determined to obtain the knowledge. At a very early hour, therefore, he 
and a couple of lads in the stable brought out the horses and galloped them 
over the Leger distance, The Cure winning easily ; whether Alice Hawthorn 
was in the spin the story does not relate: it seems highly probable. In due 
time Mr. Salvin and the trainer arrived, with no suspicion, of course, of 
what had so recently taken place, and The Cure was tried once more. 
Again he won so decisively that the question which had been asked appeared 
to be completely answered; but during lunch some doubt seems to have 
arisen ; and for some inexplicable reason it was decided to repeat the gallop. 
The unfortunate Cure was therefore brought out and tried for a third time! 
Again he won, and for the Leger he started a hot favourite at 5 to 4. No 
one will be surprised to hear that he was beaten. If ever a horse left his 
race on the trial ground it must surely have been The Cure, and the 
astonishing thing is that he was only beaten a length by the animal called 
Foig-a-Ballagh : so it is spelt in Mr.Taunton’s “‘ Celebrated Horses” and 
elsewhere, though in all the Turf Guides I have ever seen it is written 
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Faugh-a-Ballagh. It may be added that in the Champagne Stakes the 
previous autumn The Cure (a son of Physician) won from Mr. Osbaldeston’s 
Sorella, winner of the One Thousand Guineas next spring, and here 
Foig-a-Ballagh was third. The reason the places were reversed at 
Doncaster must be accounted obvious. 

Mr. Henry Salvin, the present master of Burn Hall at Durham, was 
chiefly known in former days as a hunting man. For ten years he was a 
regular follower of the Bicester Hounds during the masterships of Lords 
Valentia and Chesham, afterwards for several seasons his headquarters were 
at Wicklow Lodge, Melton, which he shared with ‘‘ Beau’’ Lubbock, 
brother of Lord Avebury, and during this period he was not infrequently 
found riding between the flags, usually at Hunt meetings, reports of which 
did not often find their way to the Calendar, though on a good mare called 
Molly Bawn he won a more ambitious chase at Aylesbury. There is a story 
told of a sporting affair in which he took part one day at Winslow. Many 
of my readers will remember the good fellow who was known as ‘‘ Shammy ”’ 
Montgomery. One day he got into a brook, and Mr. Salvin, chaffing him 
about the mishap, declared that ‘‘ any fool of a horse’’ could easily jump 
the water which had proved too much for Shammy. A bet was the result. 
Mr. Salvin laid 30 to 20 that he would get over easily enough on one of 
his hunters, and a large number of spectators turned out to see the exploit 

-accomplished. I should like to be able to describe the dashing style in 
which the layer of odds landed his wager, but the truth must be told, and 
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that is that his horse jumped short and he got right into the middle of the 
brook. These disasters will happen ! 

It was in 1896 that the colours were first seen, Mr. Salvin having bought 
some horses, among them a son of Fernandez and Wayward Aggie which 
he called Foston and sent to Chandler, who then had. charge of animals 
belonging to Sir William Throckmorton, General Byrne, whose name is 
associated with that of the beautiful Amphion, Lord Portsmouth and others. 
At that time Chandler was master of a successful establishment, in after 
years it will be remembered he fell upon evil times.and committed suicide. 
Foston only won a single race as a two-year-old, a Maiden Plate, from a 
large field at the Newmarket Second October, but he showed considerable 
promise, and though unplaced for the Gimcrack Stakes was close up fourth 
to Silver Fox, Monterey and Intense, the verdict being a head, half a length, 
and a head, so that he was scarcely a full length behind. In the Lewes 
Nursery he was second to the useful Northern Farmer, attempting to give 
the winner 32 lb., one of those in the rear being Up Guards, who won the 
Chester Cup a couple of years later, and I believe did big 
things in India. As a_ three-year-old Foston won a _ couple of. 
good stakes, the £500 Derby Plate at Manchester, starting an equal 
favourite at 13 to 8 with Not Much—the name of an animal now running— 
and beating him four lengths. For the Hunt Cup he and Victor Wild 
were on the same mark at 100 to 8, but Foston was not prominent, though he 
only lost the Wokingham by a short head to El Diablo. | Indeed he 
acquired the habit of running second, occupying that place to Sandia—who 
came so near to winning the Cambridgeshire—in the Scarbrough Stakes 
at Doncaster, and again to Kopely for the Lancaster Handicap, beaten 
a neck. 

Envoy carried the colours successfully, as did Rockfast, wha won after 
getting badly away, the severe race leaving its effects, and the colt was sold 
to go to Australia. Hestia, who was trained by Pickering, created dis- 
appointment. I well remember driving down with her owner to the Ditch 
Mile Post in the hope and with the expectation that, ridden by Wootton, 
she would win the Mile Nursery, for which she started favourite. It did 
not come off. Hestia,ghowever, did admirable service as the dam of Dulce 
Domum, no doubt the best animal his owner has ever possessed. He was 
in the stable of poor Francis Lambton, who fell a victim of the war, and 
was in so far as was possible replaced by Green. Dulce Domum showed 
himself to be one of the speediest animals of his generation. As a two- 
year-old the son of Holiday House and Hestia was only out twice, winning 
the Ashley Plate from Captain Homfray’s Reprisal and Colonel Hall 
Walker’s Myrtilus, and the Spring Stakes at Hurst Park, with odds of 
2 to 1 laid on him, from Lady Binns, who had been third for the Brocklesby 
and second at her next attempt. As a three-year-old Dulce Domum came 
out for the Crawfurd Plate, to be beaten a head and half a length by His 
Majesty’s Friar Marcus and Sir John Willoughby’s Jameson. He then 
won the Heath High Weight Stakes from CouCou, the Chesterfield Course 
Handicap from Trinity Square, the old horse carrying 8st. 6 Ib. to the young 
one’s 7 st. 9b. The July Handicap he won from Troutsdale, giving the son 
of Troutbeck 25lb., and he narrowly missed the Snailwell Stakes, Charcoal 
and Torloisk finishing in front of him, a head and half a length. Excellent 
as were Dulce Domum’s performances he would in all probability have 
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still further distinguished himself, for according to his last trial he was 
10 Ib. better than that speedy filly Queen of the Sea, and also in front of 
Bosket at evens. During the Spring he seemed to be coming on in the most 
gratifying way. ‘“‘I could have seen myself in his coat,’’ an admirer who 
knew him well and was lamenting his end, declared, for the colt died 
suddenly. The Durham soil on which he was bred, it may be added, is clay, 
indeed the neighbourhood of Burn Hall cannot be considered good for 
breeding purposes, though Mr. Salvin has a few mares there in the hopes 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WILD GARDEN. 


of producing another Dulce Domum. Green’s stable was strangely unsuc- 
cessful all last season, not sending out a single winner. 

Mr. Salvin is known as a good shot and a particularly good fisherman, 
having often visited Ireland and Scotland in quest of salmon with highly 
satisfactory results. A thirty-five pounder is his record fish. A branch of 
the family was for a long period of time connected with Surrey, an uncle 
of the present head of it owning Sutton Place, the beautiful Henry VII. 
house which has for some years past been occupied by Lord Northcliffe. 
There can hardly be a more interesting visitors’ book than that which lies 
on the hall table at Sutton Place, nor am I acquainted with a more charming 
house than that from which prior to the war Lord Northcliffe dispensed 
hospitality. Mr. Francis Salvin, who resided there for a long while, was 
a great naturalist, and in conjuction with a Mr. Brodrick wrote a standard 
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work on hawking, entitled ‘‘ Falconry in the British Isles.’ Among the 
curious creatures kept there in Francis Salvin’s day were some cormorants, 
who used to fish in the river which bounds the park. This type of fishing 
is probably known to the reader. A ring is placed round the bird’s neck so 
that he cannot swallow his prey. One can hardly expend sympathy on a 
cormorant, but it does seem rather hard lines on the bird that he should have 
to disgorge what he must keenly desire to swallow. Until a comparatively 
short time ago there were a fair number of pheasants and a few partridges 
at Sutton—indeed I have been privileged to shoot some of them—but Lord 
Northcliffe does not care for the sport and no attempt is now made to keep 
up any head of game. Not long before the war, however, when visiting 
Sutton, I saw some wild pheasants on the estate. At Burn Hall the shooting 
may perhaps be described as a very fair average, that is to say a bag of six 
or seven hundred pheasants used to be common, and it is a capital country 
for hares. Mr. Salvin has now only very few horses in training. .Everyone 
will wish him luck with them, and while congratulations are to be paid to 
him on his election to the Jockey Club, it must be added that the Club 
is fortunate in the accession of a genuinely good sportsman to its ranks. 
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ALFRED ET. WATSON 


RACING PROSPECTS 


LOOK round at the present time 

\ suggests little subject for com- 
ment on Turf affairs. 
to be noted is that a certain number of 
meetings under National Hunt Rules 
have been permitted. It is a pity that 
the authorities were so long in arriv- 
ing at a decision, for the delay was 
cruel to the multitude of men who 
derive their livelihood from the sport. 
So much must be said; but though 
there are some Ministers who will 
never be forgiven for what they have 
done and failed to do, experience has 
shown that on the whole worse ad- 
ministrations are possible, and there 
is nothing for it but to make the best 
of things. At least the absolute in- 
dispensability of flat racing was fully 
recognised and acknowledged last 
summer. Politics, however, are not 
now my theme. 

A morning on Newmarket Heath is 
not wholly depressing, especially when 
it is remembered that at this time of 
the year exercise has always been 
greatly restricted. Work is done 
daily by the strings of the various 
trainers, and happily a fair number of 
yearlings—I am writing in December, 
the young ones will be two-year-olds 
when these pages appear—are among 
them. A look round in the direction 
of the Calendar gives the dates fixed 
for eighty days’ racing next season, 
and it is to be hoped that means will 
be found to prevent any of these from 
lapsing, though I hear with regret 
that difficulties are besetting some of 
the executives to whom leave has been 


The one thing 


granted, chiefly in the matter of con- 
veyance. Two things are to be re- 
garded with satisfaction: entries for 
races to come are more numerous than 
many people, it might probably be 
said than nearly everyone, could pos- 
sibly have anticipated, and there is 
plenty of money forthcoming for 
bloodstock of promising or estab- 
lished character. It has been noted 
that the lately published entries for 
the Two Thousand Guineas are 


~ exactly the same numerically as those 


for the classic ten years previously, 
111 in all on both occasions, while for 
the One Thousand Guineas there is 
an increase of a unit, from 92 to 93. 
Going back -another decade to the 
Two Thousand of 1899, it appears 
that there were then only 92 subscrip- 
tions and for the One Thousand as 
few as 71. Theoutlook in this respect 
can only be esteemed gratifying. The 
fifty-five entries for next year’s Derby 
are as many as could well be expected, 
seeing that the race closed eighteen 
months later than usual when 
the two-year-old form was known. 
With reference to the two-year-old 
races for which entries have recently 
been issued, the numbers are in 
almost, if not quite, every case, con- 
siderably in advance of pre-war 
figures; but of course it must be 
remembered that the stakes in question 
which close so long before the event 
are of importance, and owners have to 
provide opportunities for their young 
animals in view of the fact that these 
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opportunities 
plentiful. 


The Value of Blood Stock 


Turning to what has been said 
about the large sums for which 
horses have been sold during the 
past year, the assertion that there 
is always plenty of money for the best 
has been amply demonstrated. The 
surprising matter is that selling 
platers have commanded such prices, 
up to as much as 1,350 guineas for 1 
two-year-old colt, Determination, a 
son of Cocksure II. and Stormfinch, 
who was not at all highly esteemed by 
his owner. Naturally this figure was 
exceptional, but a not inconsiderable 
number have averaged something like 
500 guineas. That bad horses or 
horses that seemed likely to show 
themselves bad have changed hands 
for trivial sums is a matter of course. 
Three foals were allowed to go at the 
Newmarket December sales for two 


are not particularly 


guineas each. The question is what 
to do with animals of little or no pro- 


mise. From foalhood it must be a 
very long time before they can be 
turned to any account. It is stated 
that for the edification of the Empress 
of Austria, when she visited this 
country to hunt, a two-year-old, after- 
wards named Too Good, jumped some 
of the Punchestown fences; but this 
was, needless to say, an altogether 
extraordinary achievement, the amaz- 
ing thing about it being that the 
horse was not spoilt, for he proved a 
high class steeplechaser. The Feather 
Plate at Newmarket years ago, run 
over the Cesarewitch two miles and a 
quarter, was well-nigh invariably won 
by a two-year-old who was no use 
afterwards. It is only of late years 
that three-year-olds have run over 
hurdles in the winter of their careers, 
and it has often proved extremely in- 
judicious to overtax a four-year-old in 
the hunting field. In these days when 
propelled vehicles are diminishing the 
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number of draught horses it is in- 
creasingly difficult to know what to. 
do with bad animals, though I have 
been acquainted with and _ ridden 
several thoroughbreds who have made 
charming hacks of perfectly quiet dis- 
position after undergoing years of 
training and racing. 


A Book to be Read. 


Articles which come for considera- 
tion before the Editor of a Magazine 
may be divided into three categories. 
In the first place there are those which 
proclaim themselves to be utterly 
hopeless when the first few lines have 
been read. They are easily dealt © 
with. In the second place are those 
not without a certain amount of merit. 
They would be usable if there were 
nothing better to use. The Editor 
does not like to return them to their 
anxious authors, and hesitates about 
sending them straightway to the 
printer; probably they are put aside 
to be brought out and to cause re- 
newed perplexity again at a later date. 
These are by far the most numerous. 
In the third place is that rare produc- 
tion which the Editor at once recog- 
nises as the thing for which he is 
always keenly searching, a story, if it 
be fiction, which at once appeals to 
him, and will, he feels confident, 
appeal equally to his readers, and I 
well remember the morning early in 
the year 1897 when I found on 
my table and was soon engrossed in 
the first story, ‘‘A Grand Filly,” 
that I received from Miss E. CE. 
Somerville. No one could have failed 
to recognise this as a gem. Soon 
afterwards came another, ‘“‘A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle,’’ with the 
name of ‘‘ Martin Ross’’ added, and 
as Miss Somerville relates in her 
newly published ‘‘ Irish Memories ”’ 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Pater- 
noster Row), I wrote to her and 
begged for a series of such stories. 
Friends of the Magazine will remem- 
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ber that what is generally regarded as 
the best of the admirable works which 
earned fame for her and her cousin, 
““Some Experiences of an_ Irish 
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‘Martin Ross”’ (Ross being the name 
of her family estate) and passed away 
at an early age, though not before she 
had made, sharing with Miss Somer- 


R.M.,’’ was first published in these 
pages. 

‘Trish Memories ”’ is an altogether 
delightful book, though in the humour 
which pervades it there is often a 
mournful note, for it is in fact a 


memoir of Violet Florence 
Martin, who wrote under the name of 


ville, a cousin more resembling a 
devoted sister, a brilliant reputation. 
The work appeals forcibly to me, as 
it will to certain other of its readers, 
for the reason that the late Mr. Robert 
Martin of Ross, known as “ Bally- 
hooley,’’ the name of one of the rol- 
licking songs he wrote, was for years a 
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friend of whom I saw much—I was a 
member of the Arundel Club, to 
which he belonged, and later of 
another still existent—as was his 
cousin, W. G. Wills, author of 
“Charles I.,’’ adapter of ‘‘ Olivia,” 
fascinating painter of children, and 
ultra-Bohemian. Miss Somerville, 
for she is responsible for ‘“‘ Irish 
Memories’”’ though the name of 
Martin Ross is added to. her’s 
on the title page, gives some 
graphic little sketches of Bob Martin, 
and the really distinguished play- 
wright, Willie Wills, the latter 
of whom she sums up with charac- 
teristic neatness as ‘“‘living in his 
studio a life unfettered by the 
clock.’’ As I travel up to London on 
the Brighton and South Coast line I 
see the tower of a house near Wands- 
worth Common where Wills and I 
were often fellow guests, and I recall 
him also at Etretat, where one day 
he swam out to sea on his back, 
vanishing in the distance, and con- 
veying to me the impression that he 
was thinking out a plot and had 
entirely forgotten where he was; for I 
watched for a long while and he 
showed no symptoms of turning back. 

Miss Martin Ross, to employ her 
pen name, may in a way be rightly 
termed joint author of “ Irish 
Memories”’ for the reason that many 
of her characteristic letters are quoted. 
Humour is the keynote, but there is 
sympathy also; she was mortally ear- 
nest in her love of her country, her 
countrymen and countrywomen, and 
it is easy to realise, impossible not to 
do so, that she must have been a lov- 
able, indeed an adorable, personality. 
Of her Miss Somerville writes “ It 
was the intense interest and affection 
which Martin had in and for the Ross 


people that made enjoyment march_ 


with what she believed to be her duty. 
She had a gift for doing, happily and 
beautifully, always the right thing, at 
no matter what cost to herself. One 
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remembers the Arab steed who dies at 
a gallop. It was not only that she was 
faithful and unselfish, but she so 
applied her intellect to obliterating all 
traces of her fidelity and her unselfish- 
ness that their object strode, uncon- 
scious, into the soft place that she had 
prepared, and realised nothing of the 
self-sacrifice that had gone to its 
making. With her it was impossible 
to say which was the more beautiful, 
the gentleness of heart or the bril- 
liance of intellect. I have heard that 
among the poor people they called her 
‘The Gentle Lady’; in such a matter 
poor people are the best judges.’’ 
One of her letters to Miss Somer- 
ville shows the estimation in which 
Miss Martin was held by the Ross 
people. ‘‘The presents are very 
touching, but rather embarrassing, 
and last week there was a great flow 
of them; they included butter, eggs, a 
chicken, and a bottle of port; all from 
different tenants, some very poor. An 
experience of last week was going to 
see a party of sisters who are tenants, 
and work their farm themselves. In 
the twinkling of an eye I was sitting 
‘back in the room,’ with the sister- 
hood exhausting themselves in praise 
of my unparalleled beauty, and with 
a large glass of potheen before me, 
which I knew had got to be taken 
somehow. It was much better than I 
expected, and I got through a respect- 
able amount of it before handing it on. 
with a flourish to one of my hostesses, 
which was looked on as the height of 
politeness. I wish I could remember 
some of the criticisms that went on all 
the time. ‘I assure you, Miss Wilet, 
you are very handsome, I may say 
beautiful.’ ‘I often read of beauty in 
books, but, indeed, we have never seen 
it till to-day.’ ‘Indeed, you are a per- 
fect creature.’ ‘ All the young ladies 
in Connemara may go to bed now. 
Sure, they’re nothing but upstarts!’ 
‘And it’s not only that you’re lovely, 
but so commanding. Indeed, you 
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have an imprettive look.’ This, I 
believe, means imperative. Then 
another sister took up the wondrous 
tale. ‘Sure, we are all enamoured 
by you.’”’ 

One of the tenants wrote what was 
intended to be a poetical tribute to the 
Martins and to Ross; the panegyric 
was chiefly addressed to Robert 
Martin, and as Miss Somerville says, 
“to read the poem, giving the lines 
their due poise and balance demands 
skill, it being of the modern mode, 
metrical and rhymeless.”’ And it is 
intended to be sung. 

It is well known through Ireland 

That Ross it is a fine place, © 

The healthiest in climate 

That ever yet was known. 

When you get up in the morning 

Ye’ll hear the thrushes warbling, 

The cookou playing most charming, 

Which echoes the place. 

The birds they join in chorus 

To hum their notes melodious, 

The bees are humming music 

All over the domain. 

The place it being so holy 

It is there they live in glory, 

Honey is flowing 

And rolling there in sthrames. 
The bard laments his inability, ad- 
dressing Robert Martin, to tell ‘‘ the 
lovely fatures of the noble gentle- 
man.’’ There is another poem which 
I am tempted to quote, but one 
“‘ varce,’’ to adopt the local spelling, 
must suffice. This is a song com- 
posed for ‘‘ Robirt Martin Esqur.” 

He can write music, 

Play it and peruse it, 

A man in deep concumption from death he 

revive, 

But from the first creation 

There was never yet his aequel 


So clever and ingenious with honour and 
renown. 


Comic as the attempt may be, the 
sentiment is heartfelt and sincere. 

One of Miss Somerville’s own 
eulogies is to be one of her dogs. 
Puppet’’—so he was called— 
‘‘had various accomplishments. He 
wept when rebuked, and sitting up 
penitentially, real tears would course 
down his brief and innocent nose. He 
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could walk on his forelegs only; he 
could jump bog-drains that would 
daunt a foxhound; even the tall single 
stone walls of Galway that crumble ata 
touch could not stop him. The car- 
penter at Koss was so moved by his 
phenomenal activity that he chal- 
lenged me to ‘lep my dog agin his.” 
His dog, a collie, was defeated, and 
the carpenter said generously, ‘ that 
he gave it in to the Puppet that he 
was dam’ wise.’ ”’ 

Miss Martin, in a letter to her 
cousin, tells what may be described as 
some local fairy tales, one of a young 
wife who lived among the hills, was 
caught away by the fairies and hidden 
under Liss Lard Lake. She saved a 
little girl from similar confinement, 
“‘Let you not eat e’er a thing,’’ says 
she to the little girl ‘‘ the way Their- 
selves’ll not be able to keep you.’”’ She 
told the little girl to tell her husband 
that on a night in the week she would 
go riding with the fairies, and he was 
to wait at the cross-roads. She would 
be on the last horse, a white one, and 
when her husband saw her he was to 
catch hold, and pull her from the 
horse and keep her. But what might 
have happened does not appear; it 
was decided that “‘ he would have no 
more luck with her,’’ and she was left 
with the fairies. But Miss Somerville 
does not scorn legends of the banshee. 
Thrice indeed she claims to have 
known the fatal voice. The last time 
it “‘cried beneath the windows of the 
room in which Martin lay. The hear- 
ing of it was perhaps in mercy with- 
held from me,”’ she writes. 

Turning from so terrible a theme, 
we come to a strange idea of the con- 
nection between ill-temper and capa- 
city. Martin Ross gathered it from a 
hay-maker. ‘“‘ Ye’re a counthry lady, 
and ye have understanding of poor 
people. Some of thim docthors would 
be sevare on poor people if their 
houses wouldn’t be ’’—he paused for 
a simile—‘*‘ wouldn’t be the Pink of 
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Fashion. Well, the Ould Docthor 
was good, but he was very cross. But 
the people that isn’t cross is the worst. 
There’s no good in anny woman that 
isn’t cross. Sure, you know your- 
self, me lady, the gerr’l that’s cross, 
she’s a good servant. There was an 
old lady here and she was as cross as 
a diggle. (A diggle, it may be noted, 
is a euphemism by which to ears 
polite the Prince of Darkness is indi- 
cated.) She’d go out to where the 
men’d be working, and if she’d be dis- 
pleased she’d go round them with a 
stick. Faith, she would! She’d put 
them in with the stick. But afther 
five minutes she’d be all right; afther 
she’d had that blast put out of her.”’ 
On almost every page there are 
delightful bits that tempt quotation, 
and I cannot pass a letter which 
Martin Ross wrote to Miss Somerville, 
descriptive of a walk she took one 
day. ‘‘ At the turn to Pribawn I 
heard a frightful ruction going on. 


Two men in a cart were using awful 
language at the top of their voices, 
and Pat Lydon on the fence giving it 
back to them, asserting with unneces- 


sary invocations that there was 
nothing he hated like ‘thim liars.’ 
The men drove on as I came up, and 
Pat came forward with his hat off and 
the sweetest smile. ‘What was all 
that about?’ said I. ‘Oh, thim was 
just tellin’ me the price o’ pigs in 
Ochtherard yesterday.’’’ One object 
of this walk was to call on an old 
woman who was ill. She was asked 
to describe her symptoms, and replied 
““T couldn’t give ye any patthern of it 
indeed, but it’s like in me side as a 
pairson’d be polishing a boot, and he 
with a brush in his hand.”’ 

There is another of Miss Somer- 
ville’s dogs who must not be left out. 
““T have never been addicted to dachs- 
hunds,’’ she remarks, “‘but I must 
make mention of one, Koko; incom- 
parable as a lady of fashion, as a fag 
at lawn tennis, and as a thief. She 
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also had a gift, not without its uses, 
of biting beggars. Her owner, my 
cousin, Dr. Violet Coghill, who was 
in Koko’s time a medical student, had 
a practice in dog bites more extended 
than even her enthusiasm desired. 
Once when a patient came to be 
dressed and compensated Koko was 
collared, chained, and to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, tucked under the 
doctor’s left arm. Thence, during the 
inspection of the wound, she stretched 
a neck like a snake and bit the patient 
again. No dinner table was safe from 
her depredations, ‘Koko is around 
the coasts,’ parlourmaids have been 
heard to cry, flying to their dining 
rooms as merchant brigs might fly to 
harbour at the rumour of Paul Jones. 
She and another, my sister’s Max, 
were the first dachshunds in Carbery. 
I have heard Max discussed by little 
boys in Skibbereen ‘’Tis a dawg!’ 
not!’ ‘’Tis!’ ‘’Tis not! ’Tis 
a Sarpint!’”’ 

Miss Somerville, it is perhaps need- 
less to say, is an accomplished and 
successful Master of Hounds, and 
declares that it is impossible to 
speak of hunting without mentioning 
Bridget, a favourite grey mare. But 
others found her not without ground 
for criticism. 

I am tempted to add a word about 
one matter which Miss Somerville 
mentions, that on one occasion a story 
she wrote for this Magazine was 
edited. Unfortunately I have on rare 
occasions been obliged to entrust 
my work to another hand, now passed 
away. Personally, I appreciated 
my contributor’s stories too cordially 
to alter a line of any one of 
them. Though my notice of ‘Irish 
Memories’’ has extended to such 
length I feel I have not done justice to 
the charm of the work, but I trust 
enough has been said to induce 
readers to seek speedy acquaintance 
with a book which could only have 
come from one hand. 
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HUSH! 


A WAR-TIME CONFESSION IN RHYME. 


This is the secret of one I know 
(And perhaps you know him too), 
Of one who waits while the cold winds blow 
And seem to pierce him through and through 
In a hideous compound under the stars, 
Thinking more of Venus than Mars ~ 
And of things he may not do. 


If it had not been for a gammy knee 
Or an equally gammy wrist 
Or a sound in his heart that oughtn’t to be 
Or a tummy that’s had a twist 
Or a something else the doctors found 
When they classed him B and not quite sound, 
0 This secret he would have missed. 


A gunner he is in the A.A.C., 
Attached to a London gun, 

A martyr he is to the things that be, 
Thanks to the ——y Hun; 

It isn’t the sort of life he’d choose, 

In fact it’s a job he hopes to lose 
When Haig and Co. have won. 


But still he gets off now and then 
(More often then than now), 

And away he goes to his peace-time den 
And probably ends in a row 

For missing a ’bus or a train that night 

That must have landed him back all right : 
The old excuse : watch slow. 
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That peace-time den his secret knows 
(Oh, he couldn’t tell his friend) : 

It seems like a vice that grows and grows; 
But he wouldn’t have it end. 

No, it is not women, nor wine, nor song, 

And it really is not terribly wrong— 

It’s nineteen-fourteen clothes ! 


A bottom drawer with a camphor smell, 
A suit from Savile Row, 

Cloth-topped boots that fit quite well, 
And a tie that Lords’ folk know : 

He dons the lot for a blessed hour, 

Forgets the war and the P.M.’s power— 

Then back to the drawer they go. 


Oh ! it’s something to have a tiny vice 
To live for once a week, 

And you must confess that it’s rather nice 
And sporting to play at hide and seek 
With those lucky gods who sit on stools . 
To frame unending red-tape rules ; 

And my vice is only cheek ! 


Hew Brown. 
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The Red Cross Cow 


BY 


H. V. SAVILE. 


HE time of Andrew Fairbairn’s 

emancipation had come. Packing 
cases piled high in the hall were but a 
few of the outward and evident signs 
that emancipation was not a dream 
that laughed at him when day came. 
He was at work in his study on the 
evening of its coming, oblivious of the 
fact that his wife had come into the 
room and was absorbed in a ledger 
that contained a summary of expenses 
within and without. 

She was an excellent wife inasmuch 
as she had refrained from boxing his 
ears for his disregard of things that 
t» her were of burning importance. 
She was also an excellent mother. 

Poet, scholar, Fellow of Magdalen, 
Arthur Fairbairn had left Oxford to 
spend a well-earned holiday in Gal- 
way, and it was there that he met one 
who was charming, lost his head and 
found his heart, and vowed that her 
will should be his only law. When 
her will decreed that they must live 
and have their being in the land where 
she was born and bred he had said 
Amen without misgiving with 
much fervour. Ireland or Iceland, he 
declared,gavere all alike to him so long 
as they two were together. 

For some years to come their hand- 
some stone house, well timbered park, 
meadow lands, arable lands, farm 
buildings and live stock appeared to 
him Paradise regained. He dabbled 
in agriculture and talked pleasantly of 
crops till there came a time when life, 
as he lived it, began to displease him. 


Once disillusioned, the end came 
quickly. His interest flickered, then 
snuffed out altogether. To go back 
on his word was a thing he did not 
contemplate. He had burned his 
boats on the shores of a country he 
now hated and there was no refloating 
them. He created a world of his own 
and peopled it with creatures of his 
imagination. He wrote much prose 
and some poetry, much of it excellent, 
and none of his family ever guessed 
that he was responsible for books they 
never wished to open. His visits to 
Oxford they regarded as a harmless 
idiosyncrasy they did not begrudge 
him. 

His wife redoubled her efforts to 
make a success of a _ pursuit that 


_appealed to her as much as it bored 


him. A first-rate woman of business 
and unsparing of herself, her farming 
did the unusual, since it paid her 
hands over. Intuition advising that 
the children she adored should be 
educated in England, her unselfish- 
ness helped her to endure the spells of 
separation and three splendid young 
creatures grew up in blissful inde- 
pendence of their male parent. At the 
time of Andrew Fairbairn’s emancipa- 
tion, his sailor boys were in peril by 
sea and his daughter was the wife of a 
neighbour, Sir Thomas Coleraine. 
Mrs. Fairbairn closed the ledger. 
She told herself it was a thousand 
mercies she had bought a_ steam 
plough. With labour at its present 
price and scarcely to be had she would 
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have been at a standstill without it. 
Certainly it had entailed a tremendous 
outlay, then half aloud she added: 
what can one do?”’ 

Andrew Fairbairn sprang to his 
feet. 

“‘Nothing,’’ he said wildly, “ no- 
thing, that is the cursed part of it.’’ 

At last the silence of years was 
broken, he sat down and covered his 
face with his hands. 

Mrs. Fairbairn looked down at the 
paper on which her husband had been 
writing, then she read what he had 
written from start to finish. It was an 
ode ‘‘ From One who is as Dead, to a 
Love Everliving.”’ 

Apparently, the author regarded 
himself to all intents and purposes as 
moribund. Oxford was the love that 
held his heart; and fate the gulf that 
divided them. 

Mrs. Fairbairn put her hand on her 
husband’s shoulder. ‘‘ Andrew, I did 
not know you wrote like that.’’ 

He answered: “ If it had not been 
for my writing 1 should have gone 
mad long ago.” 

‘Would you like to go there, for us 
to live there? I mean Oxford,’’ she 
added. 

She read his answer in his eyes, 
they were hungry. 

‘“How long have you wished it, 
Andrew? ”’ 

‘‘For more years than I care to 
count. I gave you my promise when 
we were married that I would never 
ask you to live in England, you said 
you would hate it.’ 

“You will never hear me say it 
again, Andrew.”’ 

This is how it came to pass that 
Andrew Fairbairn, poet, scholar and 
formerly Fellow of Magdalen, gained 
his emancipation. 

Having made up her mind, Mrs. 
Fairbairn was not one to haver ; within 
six months the handsome stone house, 
park, meadow lands, arable lands, 
farm buildings and livestock became 
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the property of another, and only the 
brindled cow remained to supply the 
needs of the flitting household. 

Three days prior to his departure 
Fairbairn stood by the window of his 
now dismantled study and watched his 
daughter, who trotted her horse up the 
avenue. A few moments later one of 
the loveliest women in Ireland came 
into the room briskly. 

“* It’s too bad,”’ said Lady Coleraine 
ruefully. ‘‘ I’ve lived within ten 
miles of Mother ever since I first 
married, and what shall I do when 
she’s across the water? ’’ She added, 
‘Will it make you happy to live in 
England, Father?” 

He answered cryptically, ‘‘ Only 
Cassandra could vouch for the future.’’ 

** You can never have loved Ireland, 
Father.” 

“For many long years, my dear, 
have I detested it.”’ 

““And I,’’ said Mary Coleraine, 
“adore it and I’m homesick away 
from it.’”’ She sat down on the win- 
dow seat. ‘‘ What about the brindle 
cow 

“‘Talk to your mother, my dear,’’ 
said Fairbairn hastily, ‘‘ those things 
are more in her line.”’ 

“* Fortunately, or we’d all have been 
reared in the workhouse! However, 
Mother has more than enough to see 
to just now, so I think I’d better sell 
the cow at Tullyallen Fair to-morrow. 
There’s not a man left that I’d trust 
to sell a gooseberry, much less a milch 
cow.”’ 

“Very good of you, to be sure,”’ 
said Fairbairn abstractedly, ‘‘ no 
doubt your mother will reward your 
steward for his trouble.” 

Mary laughed. ‘‘ Seeing that I’m 
my own steward, we’ll waive the 
question of a tip. Our man’s en- 
listed. Thank God, every man on the 
place who is under the age limit has 
gone. Only old Micky Dolan and 
Timsy Feeley remain. Micky’s on the 
drink and Timsy’s at the hay. Any- 
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how I’ll sell the cow to-morrow, and 
I’ll not take less than five and thirty. 
She’s worth it, every penny.’ She 
pointed from the window to a ponder- 
ous cow that paced the meadow with 
stout sides swinging. 

Instead of regarding the cow Fair- 
 bairn stared at his daughter. ‘“‘ Am | 
to understand that my daughter, Lady 
Coleraine, stands at a fair and sells 
cattle? ”’ 

Mary nodded. “‘ Yes, I stand at a 
fair and sell cattle, and buy them too, 
for the matter of that. LIhaggle, pro- 
test, and vow that I will or I won’t. 
I lose my temper and find it again, 
and I give my lucky penny along with 
those who dealt in cattle before I was 
born, and I’m as good at the job as 
the best of them.”’ 

‘“Do you mean to tell me,’’ said 
Fairbairn, ‘‘ that your husband, that 
Thomas Coleraine, allows it?’’ 

** Tom isn’t an ass. He knows that 
it’s got to be done and that in these 


abnormal days there’s only me to do 
it, for it will be many a month before 
Tom can stand, much less walk.’’ For 
a moment a mist of tears blurred the 
meadow where the brindle cow now 


stood to graze. Her man had come 
home from Flanders, aged beyond his 
years and crippled. Still he had come 
home to her. She thanked God for 
that. She went on again: ‘‘ Not only 
will I sell the cow to-mortow, but you 
shall come and see me sell it.”’ 

Fairbairn protested, hastily. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not, Mary, I wouldn’t dream of 
such a thing.” 

“Quite right, Father. Dreaming 
and farming don’t hit it off, and 
dreaming spoils the market. But as 
yours is the cow and as I am your 
daughter it’s up to you to see us 
through.”’ 

can’ have the cow,’’ said 
Fairbairn hastily, ‘‘ now, this minute.”’ 

Mary shook her head. ‘“‘ I’ll rob no 
kid of its candy, but you shall give the 
price of the cow. to the Red Cross. 
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That will bring luck to the transac- 
tion.” 

In the cool of the evening Lady 
Coleraine rode home to a house where 
the master was learning iron lessons 
hard to understand. 

She left her husband so rarely that 
there was much to relate and she told 
it in detail. He laughed when he 
heard of the promise she had finally 
wrung from her father. Mary blessed 
the brindle cow. Now-a-days Tom 
Coleraine laughed but seldom. Pre- 
sently she went to the room where the 
son of the house lay sleeping and 
there, bending over his cot, she sighed 
for the world of mothers who were 
thinking of the days when they too 
had tucked the bedclothes round their 
baby boys. She sighed for the world 
of mothers grieving sore for the sons 
that had gone away into the Infinite. 

From the window she watched the 
sun go down on the wrath of many 
nations. Clouds broke loose from a 
bank of crimson, they took strange 
shapes as they travelled a quarrelsome 
sky and the crimson faded to dusk. 
But away in the unmeasurable distance 
beyond compare, the kindly blue was 
spanned by,bars of gold. 

‘Tt is finished. All is finished, 
Their fight with death and sin, ; 


Fling open wide the golden gates, 
And let the victors in.’’ 


As the words crept into Mary’s soul 
the bars of gold unloosed. 

sure,’ she said softly, “‘ that 
the gates are never shut now.”’ 


* * * * * 


Much people of varied minds and 
manners, mostly shouting; much 
cattle and oxen intermittently lowing, 
the protest of feathered fowl and the 
wail of pigs, when the whack of a 
stick on their backs reminded them 
that life is full of ups and downs; deep 
mud getting deeper and a downpour 
of rain encouraged Andrew Fairbairn 
to loathe for ever and a day the 
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fair at Tullyallen. Dank and speech- 
less he stood beside his daughter, and 
on the other side of her stood the 
brindle cow, unperturbed and _soft- 
eyed. Of admirers the brindle cow 
had not a few, of would-be purchasers 
she had several, but they had their 
own price and the tall slim woman, 
whom Nature must have loved since 
she gave her beauty, had hers. 

Mary turned to her father, ‘‘ I'll not 
come down a sixpence, not for any- 
body.”’ 

Before he could reply she had left 
his side and was greeting a man who 
was led on his way by a spindle-legged 
child. 

““James McCabe, it’s good to see 
you out again.”’ 

““ An’ it’s good to hear your voice, 
me lady. It ’ud put the heart into a 
deaf man, and, praise God, it’s only 
blind that | am.’”’ 

That’s bad enough, James.”’ 

““ True enough, me lady, but I had 


the light for thirty years, so I can’t 


complain. An’ I’m mortial contint to 
hear the clatter and the commotion o’ 
this day an’ to hear the music o’ the 
bastes and to feel the dacent mud 
a squelchin’ in me boots. God send 
help to them as has to contind with 
foreign mud in France. ’Twasn’t the 
bullets nor yet the shells nor the big 
exphlosions, but ’twas the mud as was 
the heartbreak.”’ 

A splash of laughter came into the 
blind man’s face as a woman’s voice 
pierced the din. “‘ Hark to the Widow 
Clancy! I left her bawlin’ whin I 
wint to France, and begob she’s at it 
yet.” 

The Widow Clancy was holding her 
own against the salesman who had 
spread his wares on a bench beneath an 
awning that creaked and curtsied and 
promised collapse. Lynx-eyed and 
unvanquished, she pounced on the 
petticoat that for long they had 
stormed about, stuffed it into a pail 
that served as a shopping bag, flung 
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down such coin as she intended should 
pay for it, and moved on with agility. 

‘*T’ll have the law of ye! ’’ roared 
the salesman. 

““Tll paint the pavement wid yer 
brains,’’ returned the widow over her 
shoulder. 

The salesman openly petitioned that 
the devil might dance her, then turned 
his attention to a little white-faced 
woman who stood as if hypnotized by 
the desirable qualities of yet another 
petticoat. 

The salesman was a bit of a diplo- 
matist. ‘‘ It’s yerself as has the brain, 
ma’am,’’ he said suavely. ‘‘ Yez 
have picked o’ the gem where all is 
o’ the best. Ten shillin’, an’ the gar- 
ment is yer own for evermore, an’ may 
Heaven shower its wrath upon me if 
it fails to contint ye.” 

“It’s fine and strong,’’ said the 
little woman. Her fingers travelled 
the material backwards and forwards. 

““ Dogs couldn’t tear it,’’ insisted 
the salesman. 

“Tt ’ull last a lifetime, so it will,’”’ 
said the little woman. 

“Tt ’ull be betther nor new in tin 
years, ma’am, whereas the wan I was 
robbed of by yon ondacious wumman 
‘ull all go to smithers in no time. 
That she may frizzle afore the moon is 
on the wane. Begob what’s too good 
fur her ricketty shanks wudn’t suit the 
limbs o’ a lady like yerself, ma’am.”’ 

“It’s quare and nice, so it is,’’ she 
answered. 

““Yez wudn’t match it in the sthreets 
o’ Dublin, ma’am. Yez wudn’t meet 
its equal in Constantinople.” 

Her hand slipped into the bosom of 
her gown and her fingers closed over 
the treasure that hid there. Then, 
withdrawing her hand, she gathered 
her shawl more closely about her 
throat and said, “ I’ll no be squan- 
derin’ the money. Maybe wan o’ these 
days I’ll have on me the quare nice 
pattycoat. Deed, there’s no tellin’. 
But it ’ull not be in this world, I’m 
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thinkin’.’’ The latter conclusion she 
said to herself, not the salesman. 

She was alone among many. She 
had a mind to go home, but home 
these times was equally lonely. For a 
moment she hesitated, then as an 
enterprising fiddler presented the 
strains of ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,’’ to the 
saturated atmosphere she hurried 
away in the opposite direction. The 
last time she had heard ‘‘ The Minstrel 
Boy’”’ she had heard it in her own 
cottage, but now the fiddle hung 
neglected on the smoke-stained wall, 
and the fiddler who had played it would 
never play it again. She hurried away 
from the haunting music till she 
reached the place where Andrew 
Fairbairn found fault with his daughter 
and there she paused to rest awhile. 

Fairbairn bit back words that were 
unsuited to a poet, but there was 
hatred in the look he turned on the 
cow. 

“How much longer does this farce 


continue, Mary ?”’ he spoke with diffi- 


cult control. 
wants to buy the cow. 
them,”’ 

“On the contrary,’’ said Mary, “‘ I 
can see the man who means to buy 
her,’’ she glanced at the cattle dealer 
par excellence of the neighbourhood, 
who uncovered his head as he bade her 
good morning and blamed the weather. 

‘“Good day, Michael Rafferty,’’ she 
answered agreeably. ‘‘ We have said 
good morning more than once already. 
We have also remarked on the damp- 
ness of the day.”’ 

‘“* Deed, an’ it’s not a day at all, ver 
ladyship. It’s nothin’ but an interval 
between two dirthy nights.’ He 
kneaded the ribs of the brindle cow 
with his knuckles. ‘‘ Are yez wishful 
to dispose o’ the baste, me lady ?”’ 

‘“T’ve every intention of selling 
her,’’ said Mary. 

Rafferty assumed a look of radiant 
innocence. ‘‘An’ what price do yez 
put on her?” 


“It’s plain that no one 
Small blame to 
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“Precisely the same as when you 
last asked the question. The price has 
not gone up, neither has it gone down 
—thirty-five pounds is the price I ask 
for her.” 

“‘God send that | mayn’t swoon to 
the ground,” said Rafferty. ‘‘ How- 
ander as it’s yer ladyship as is drivin’ 
the bargain, I'll not be the wan to dis- 
appoint ye, but an’ coorse them big 
stout bastes do oftimes take a wakeness 
like, and the milk goes into blue 
wather.”’ 

suspect that cow of anything,” 
said Fairbairn grievously. 

Rafferty realised a sense of free- 
masonry between himself the 
gentleman cowering under an um- 
brella. Dropping his voice, he drew 
nearer. ‘‘ Whist now, not a word, me 
lady. I’ve got a young heifer rising 
six months. She’d take a prize at a 
show. Faix she’d take two, so she 
wud, and I’ll presint her to ver lady- 
ship an’ twinty pun’ along with her, 
an’ by the same token [’ll relief yer 
ladyship o’ the cow.”’ 

““T don’t want your heifer,’’ said 
Mary stoutly. ‘‘ Neither do I want 
your twenty pounds. You can take the 
cow at thirty-five or leave her.”’ 

Twas the splendacious offer,’’ said 
Rafferty gloomily. 

Fairbairn shook the drops from his 
umbrella. ‘‘ Take the heifer and have 
done with it,’-—never before had he 
spoken so sternly. ‘‘Mary,l command 
you to take the heifer, and put an end 
to this abominable business.”’ 

““T’ll do no such thing, Father,’’— 
never had Mary defied her father so 
publicly. ‘‘ The price of the cow goes 
to the Red Cross, and you have no 
right to run the price down.” 

The longer Rafferty looked at the 
brindle cow the more he fancied her. 
**T’ll take her at thirty pun’. It’s the 
tarrible big outlay, but I'll not be- 
grudge it in the cause 0’ charity.” 

The blue in Lady Coleraine’s eyes 
darkened. Her voice rang out tem- 
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pestuously : ‘‘ How dare you, Michael 
Rafferty! How dare you connect the 
Red Cross with charity? The Red 
Cross that supplies our soldiers with 
hospitals, doctors, nurses, medicines, 
that makes the unspeakable horror of 
war less hideous. How dare you con- 
nect the Red Cross with charity?” 

In the silence that fell the little 
woman who had resisted the admirable 
petticoat gained a hearing. 

**T’ll buy the cow at five and thirty 
pun’, me lady.’’ Opening her hand 
she displayed a roll of notes. ‘‘ Here 
do be the price o’ her. Siven five-pun’ 
notes, an’ it’s honest earned money, 
so it is, me lady.”’ 

Adverse comment cropped up on all 
sides. 

*“ The miserly ould crathur.”’ 

““ An’ she wid a big fortune.”’ 

“Holy Smoke! An’ she that close- 
fisted—never lettin’ on.’’ 

‘‘Melia murdher, an’ she not a 
dacent dud o’ clothes on the back o’ 
her.”’ 

“‘The ould sardine.”’ 

The littlke woman faced her tor- 
mentors. ‘‘’Tis the truth that I 
haven’t a dacent dud on me, but what 
heart had I to be squanderin’ the 
money as was honest earned by my 
son Patsey.’? Turning to Mary, she 
went on in the tuneless voice of one 
whose joy in life has been’wrung out. 
“He was all I had in the world, me 
lady, an’ he was about to take him- 
self an’ me away out o’ this to 
Ameriky.”’ 

“You must keep the money,” 
smiled Mary, ‘‘ and I wish you both 
luck in the new country.”’ 

“Tl not be going to Ameriky, me 
lady. Shure, I’ll not.” 

Rafferty broke in all of a hurry. 
** Give her her head, since she’s been 
that contrairy. ’Deed, there’s no con- 
throllin’ her! Let her purchase the 
baste, the misfortunate creature. Ill 
take it off her, an’ it’s handsome I’ll 
dale wid her.”’ 
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“Och, aye,’’? agreed a neighbour. 
‘What call had she to be buying 
cattle when she hasn’t a square yard o’ 
grazin’.”’ 

The little woman drew herself up. 
‘* T haven’t what ’ud prominade a hin, 
but I’ll not sell ye the cow, Michael 
Rafferty. God witness, I’ll buy her, 
but I’ll sell her to none o’ ye. Now 
that I’ve heard tell of the Cross as is 
tinder and good to them as do be in 
tarrible straits, it’s the Cross as ‘ull 
get the baste an’ the big lump o’ 
money along wid her. ’Deed it has 
me moidered wonderin’ which way, 
an’ when, an’ how and where wud I 
squander it. Och, aye, it’s the Cross 
as will get it.” 

Mary remonstrated. ‘‘It is impos- 
sible. It would not be right to your 
Patsey.”’ 

““ My lady, he was wan o’ thim as 
up an’ wint to the big war, an’ they 
writ me a bit o’ a letter to say as how 
he had mislaid hisself, an’ then, me 
lady 

“* And then,”’ repeated Mary. 

*“An’ thin a while later they writ 
me another to say as how my boy 
Patsey was kilt dead an’ for iver.”’ 

As, dry-eyed and hopeless, she 
finished her story, protecting hands 
took hold of hers and beautiful eyes 
were wet with tears. 

“‘Oh, my dear, my dear,’ said 
Mary, ‘‘the Golden Gates are open 
wide and your Patsey has passed 
through them.”’ 


* * * * * 


Two years later, unknown to him- 
self, his family and friends, Andrew 
Fairbairn renewed his acquaintance 
with the brindle cow. The guests who 
dined with the Professor of Chemistry 
at Oxford on the occasion of his fifty- 
second birthday, considered fillet of 
beef an excellent dish. The professor’s 
old friend Andrew Fairbairn was one 
of the guests, the brindle cow provided 
the fillet. 
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Private Murdoch Campbell 
Wins 


BY 


]. K. CARRINGTON. 


E found him in the mud of 

Flanders. Up to the armpits in 
the oozy, sticky mess, he had scarcely 
a movement left in him. By the time 
we got him out we were almost equally 
helpless and pitiable objects. We 
trailed away, dripping, squelching, 
scarcely able to pull one foot after 
the other from the glutinous, slimy 
clay. We were too done to have a 


single expletive left between the three 
of us—the expletives came afterwards. 
When we had recovered sufficiently 


we began. Jock, whose university 
education had been interrupted, told 
our man what he thought of him with 
a fluency, pungency and complete- 
ness that would have convinced a 
bargee concerning the practical effici- 
ency of the ancient Scottish seats of 
learning. 

In my normal state of mind I would 
not, could not, have dared to speak 
after him; but what I had suffered and 
the thought of my equipment and 
other things proved so inspiring that 
the instant Jock had delivered himself 
I began and went on, and on, and on, 
till Jock himself was visibly impressed. 

When I was exhausted Jock re- 
sumed ; and, if possible, surpassed his 
previous effort. By the time he had 
finished I had recovered sufficiently to 
relieve myself more fully. Jock fol- 
lowed. And so we went on alter- 
nately. 


Our victim listened intently—critic- 
ally. His calm stare became at length 
disconcerting. I hesitated when Jock 
stopped. The rescued one addressed 
us courteously. 

Feenished ?’’ he asked. 

Jock and I being too much touched 
to reply, our mud-man continued : 

“Because, gin ye are feenished, I 
may say that I hae heard better, an’ 
I hae heard waur; ye have eased ma 
feelin’s. I cam’ oot tae fecht; no tae 
get masel’ suffocated in glaur. It’s 
sma’ fechtin’ I hae focht; but things 
may improve wi’ better aquaintance. 
Here’s a haun tae baith o’ ye. Ye’ll 
come hame wi’ me whan we get leave. 
Maybe ye’ll be preevileged tae listen 
tae Tuncan MacLachlan—a kisn o’ ma 
faither’s on his mither’s side—an’ 
maybe no; but gin ye dae, ye’ll hear 
something worth listenin’ till, I can 
tell ye, tho’ it’s mony a year sin’ he 
went sooth. He is a braw auld man! 
An’ the brawest pair o’ lasses frae 
John O’ Groat’s tae Land’s End are 
his twae dochters. I?ll intryduce ye 
tae them as weel.”’ 

After all we had said, the perfect 
coolness and cordiality of the man 
overwhelmed us. When, sometime 
afterwards, we were told that he had 
clipped his colonel on the ear and was 
about to be tried by court-martial, we 
believed the ridiculous lie on the spot. 
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Murdoch Campbell was a most im- 
pressive man. 

‘““The man,’’ said Jock, ‘‘ who 
answered your abuse as Murdoch 
Campbell did is fit for anything.”’ 

Jock,’’ I replied, ‘“‘ when | think 
of your language and of how he took 
it, all I have to say is, may Kaiser Bill 
and little Bill both fall into his 
hands!”’ 

‘Right!’ replied Jock, ‘‘ the court- 
martial should not fluster Murdoch.”’ 

When we learned that the clip on 
the ear was a base invention we were 
quite unmoved. 

““Murdoch would not trouble clip- 
ping the colonel’s ear,’’ said Jock. 
And to me it seemed quite natural that 
he should not, as it had appeared like 
the man that he should. 

Accordingly, after Jock and I iid 
been lucky enough to get our leave 
together we calmly accepted as charac- 
teristic of fate and Murdoch Campbell, 
the sudden apparition of that chiel 
: from the next compartment as soon as 
we had arrived in London. 

““Ye’re comin’ along wi’ me tae 
meet Maister Tuncan MacLachlan an’ 
th’ Misses MacLachlan,”’ he said with 
a calm air of finality that sealed the 
statement as ultimate fact. 

Away he marched, and we, bemused 
and obedient, followed. Many an eye 
was turned on the big man in the kilt 
with the inimitable swing. And the 
world cleared a path for him without 
a single voice to cry: ‘* Mak’ way 
there for the Cawmil!”’ 

Away he marched without a halt till 
he came to the renowned Petrucci’s 
restaurant. Into that gilded haunt of 
fashion he swaggered as if better 
dressed than the best. At the clump, 
clump of our big mud-caked boots on 
the tessellated marble floor a_ little 
man swung round on his heel. One 
glance, and he was bowing to the very 
ground. 

** Buon’ giorno, cavaliere,’’ he said 
with profound respect. 
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Murdoch graciously; ‘‘Tak me tae 
Signor Petrucci, gin ye please; and 
nae waitin’.”’ 

We were instantly conducted to the 
apartment sacred to the private uses 
of the renowned Petrucci. The door 
was scarcely shut behind us when it 
opened again and the great man him- 
self rushed in, slammed the door 
behind him and, pouring forth a flood 
of purest Gaelic, seized Murdoch by 
the hand. They pump-handled and 
poured forth Gaelic in floods. till 
Signor Petrucci suddenly stiffened : 

““Forgive us, gentlemen! it is our 
native tongue; and when cousins meet 
they are apt to fall back on nature-— 
even if cousins somewhat removed,”’ 
he said with a glance at Murdoch. 

kisns, Neil! ’’ cried Mur- 
doch, ‘‘ an’ tamn ta removed !”’ 

Then in due form he introduced us 
as ‘“‘twae special freens’’ to his 
cousin, Neil MacNeilage, known to 
fame in town as Signor Tomaso 
Petrucci. 

“This | may mention,’? remarked 
Murdoch, ‘‘ ma kisn, Neil MacNeilage, 
is Neil MacNeilage only in this room, 
or up ta glen, and only tae his ain 
kith an’ kin an’ tae you twae; an’, I 
may say, Neil, ye are Neil MacNeilage 
tae ma twa guid freens only because I 
trachled an’ wrastled sair tae poo me 
wad hae drooned in glaur had they no 
oot.”’ 

Thereupon, the great Petrucci be- 
came in manner and accent even as 
Murdoch himself. 

“Aff wi? your equipment an’ mak’ 
voursel’s at hame, ma lads!’ he 
cried. 

““Na, na, Neil!’ replied Murdoch, 
‘‘T maun present ma twae freens tae 
Tunean MacLachlan an’ his dochters ; 
besides, ta lads maun veesit their ain 
kin.” 

“Ye hae forty meenits, Murdoch, 
cried the signor, “‘aff wi’ th’ equip- 
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ment an’ tak a bite; I'll sen’ ye tae 
th’ station in ma ain caur! ”’ 

The signor rushed to a tube and 
poured a torrent of orders into it in 
voluble Italian. He had scarcely 
ceased when there was a knock at the 
door and an Italian waiter entered with 
tablecloth and napkin. The signor 
himself helped us off with our equip- 
ment. By the time we had washed 
our hands and faces at top speed, the 
first course of as delicious a repast as 
even Petrucci’s famous establishment 
can give was on the table. It was a 
scandalously illegal feast! We were 
ravenously hungry and ate disgrace- 
fully fast for such a repast; but the 
rapidity with which course followed 
course seemed to'cause us to eat faster 
still. The signor plied a good fork 
himself and beamed benevolently or 
our voracity. 

““T mauna ca’ on Tuncan withoot a 
full bottle, Neil; a pint o’ your Special 
Private!’’ cried Murdoch, as_ he 
wiped his mouth with his napkin. The 
signor rapped out an order and we 
dived for our equipment. Before we 
were ready a quart bottle enclosed in 
a cardboard box lay on the table. 
Murdoch pulled out his purse and 
began to count out the price of the 
whisky on the table. The signor 
seized him by the wrist : 

*“Siller!’’ he cried 


in agonised 
accents, “* siller! ye’ll brak’ ma hert, 


Murdoch! 
Ay, siller, Neil !’’ cried Murdoch, 
can I treat Tuncan wi’ whusky I 
haena bocht ?”’ 

Then the altercation passed into 
Gaelic; and the Gaelic was soon gar- 
nished with many wonderful words in 
Italian and in English. 

““ We'll lose the train!’’ yelped 
Jock. 

**Down with the coin, Murdoch!”’ 
yelled. Tlie whisky must be paid 
for, Mr. MacNeilage.”’ 

The signor staggered back, aghast. 
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‘““Whut! interfere between cou- 
sins!’ he gasped. 

Murdoch laid down the cash. We 
pump-handled the signor while pour- 
ing out our thanks, then clattered 
away to the waiting limousine, for 
Neil MacNeilage did all things in 
style. 

“Neil MacNeilage,’’ said Murdoch, 
as we sped along to the station, “‘is 
an uncommon dacent man, always 
was, an’ generous in a grand style, 
tho’ wonderfu’ found of ta bawbees. 
’Am thinkin’ he wadna hae gethered 
sae mony o’ them gin he hadna been 
a determined man. He was obstinate 
tae pairt wi’ ta bawbees th’ noo; but 
fine he kent I wad pay for ta whusky. 
He’ll think th’ mair o’ ye for settlin’ 
that I should pay for it—especially 
since pairtin’ wi’ th’ bit twae or three 
bawbees held nae prospect o’ return. 
Ye hae made a guid impression—very 
guid indeed! An’ Neil MacNeilage 
has aye been loyal tae faimley an’ 
freen. Frae this day ye are free tae 
tak’ ta leeberty 0’ his private room an’ 
welcome, tae ask a favour an’ get it. 
Gang in wi’ a swagger an’ a bang like 
men wha ken their preevilege an’ value 
it, an’ ye’ll be ta mair thocht o’. 

he continued, ‘‘ aboot 
Tunean MacLachlan, | may tell ye 
he’s a waarm man. He was substan- 
tial afore he ventured awa’ sooth, an’ 
sin’ then he has gaithered wi’ baith 
hauns. Ta faur-seein’, able man is 
Tuncan; an’ ye can aye look forward 
tae ta warm reception frae him.’’ 

Murdoch talked on and on in his 
masterful way. The calm force of the 
man seemed to make him an ultimate 
power. We submitted as to fate. We 
were rushed to the train and into a 


‘ carriage, protest as little thought of 


as an~ effort to 
itself by a mere 
would have been. Yet we noticed 
that Murdoch’s calm assurancee_ of 
manner was” gradually deserting 
him. Signs of absolute nervousness 


stop the train 
act of volition 
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were manifest when we alighted. But 
Murdoch braced himself up, cleared 
his throat and marched ahead with a 
really wonderful swing of the kilt and 
his best swagger at its seventh power. 
Yet no person smiled at Murdoch. 
Way was made for him with alacrity. 

In the main street of the town he 
stopped at the door of a dairy. The 
exterior was brilliant with fresh paint 
and varnish. Murdoch glanced over 
his shoulder at us, and opened the 
door and motioned us to enter. 

Spotless cleanliness, every tin uten- 
sil shining like burnished silver, every 
band like burnished gold, spacious- 
ness, perfect order met our eyes—and 
vanished as a Vision entered from the 
back door. The fresh, sweet face! 
the dainty figure! the mass of red- 
gold hair! A glad cry of welcome. 
A torrent of silvery Gaelic. Then, 
from the same door entered a Presence 
swiftly. Haste seemed to add to 
majesty. Tall, ample, yet firm, she 
moved with dignity unapproach- 
able. Dignity sat on her broad, white 
brow, crowned with jet black masses 
of wavy hair. Still, fun and mischief 
sparkled in her deep violet eyes. 

Our bold, masterful Murdoch was 
diffidence and humility before these 
braw, Heilan’ lasses. The atmosphere 
pulsed and vibrated with Gaelic. 
Then the Presence turned her witch- 
ing eyes on us. Jock immediately 
assumed a most sprightly air. A 
glint of admiration lit up Murdoch’s 
eye. He evidently considered Jock a 
“bold, bold lad,’”’ appearing to con- 
spicuous advantage. Murdoch pro- 
ceeded to introduce us with much 
empressement. 

freens,’’ he said, ‘‘ ma verra 
guid freens ——”’ 

““Who got you out some scrape, 
I will wager, Murdoch,” interrupted 
the Presence. 

Murdoch blushed. 

The dainty Vision laughed. We all 
laughed. The ice was broken. Jock 


shone brilliantly. . Murdoch was 
meekly and unobtrusively happy. 

Yet fun and laughter took not one 
jot or tittle from the splendid dignity 
of the Presence nor from the dainti- 
ness of the Vision. We were relieved 
of our equipment in the lobby behind 
the shop, Murdoch laying his bottle 
of Special Private beside his rifle. 
Quickly the table was spread. Oat- 
cakes, scones, fresh butter, cheese of 
several varieties, jellies, jams and cake 
adorned a cloth white as driven snow. 
Again we feasted, and truly we 
enjoyed the simple fare as intensely 
as we had the elaborate repast Neil 
MacNeilage had _ provided. The 
trenches and iron rations! Army 
stew! What infinite capacities for 
enjoyment they create ! 

We waxed very merry. But, some- 
how, the simple maidens seemed 
merrier than we. Murdoch began to 
look apprehensive, bewildered, dis- 
trait. He suddenly rose and addressed 
the Presence : 

‘‘Flora,’’ he said, ‘‘ we maun be aff 
tae see your faither, or I will be takin’ 
up over much o’ ma freens’ time an’ 
addin’ tae ta debt I owe them.”’ 

““Debt!”’ cried Jock, ‘‘debt! It’s 
all on our side: you have made us 
everlastingly your debtors, Murdoch.’’ 
And Jock rose and bowed to the 
ladies. 

They laughed, and there was great 
merriment in their laughter. 

‘‘T hope we will all be the better 
for it,’’ said the magnificent Flora. 

Murdoch looked anxious and puzzled 
as we put on our equipment and took 
the road. 

Anything biting you, Murdoch? ’’ 
Jock asked. 

‘They are verra fine lasses,’’ said 
Murdoch. 

‘‘Quite extraordinarily fine!’’ re- 
plied Jock very heartily. 

“Did ye see anything, noo?’’ 
Murdoch asked. 
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splendid lasses!’’ enthused 
Jock. 

“Ach!” Disgust indescribable 
was in Murdoch’s exclamation. 

Some special and private joke, 
Murdoch,’’ I ventured. 

That’s it!’’ rapped out Murdoch. 
“* But whut ta joke is I canna jalouse. 
I’m unca uneasy !”’ 

‘Tt was between ladies, Murdoch,”’ 
said I; ‘‘ never you mind what it 
was.”’ 

““ A verra creditable remark on your 
pairt, young man,’’ said Murdoch, 
dryly, ‘‘ verracreditable indeed ! They 
are maist lamentable fine lasses, an’ 
their faither is a verra fine man, full 
kisn tae ma faither on his mither’s 
side, an’ muckle thocht o’—a stracht- 
forrit, doonricht, hard-drivin’ man, ta 
staunchest o’ freens, a man tae lippen 
your siller wi’; but no a man tae 
offend, mind ye that!” 

Murdoch did not mention the joke 
again during our walk to the farm. 
A fine farm it was. The house was a 
very old building, the mellow tones of 
its ancient brick walls showing up 
richly in the sunshine. The farm 
buildings lay behind the house. At 
the front was a garden with many 
shrubs clipped into fantastic shapes. 

“‘Ootlandish an’ unnat’ral!’’ said 
Murdoch, pointing toa shrub that had 
been tortured into a stiff representa- 
tion of a peacock. 

But it was evident that Murdoch 
was secretly proud of the surroundings 
of his kinsman’s home. Marching up 
to the door of the house in his 
best style, he rang the bell. An 
ancient dame appeared and blinked at 
Murdoch with dim eyes. Then she 
suddenly uttered a screech and seized 
him by the hand. The usual torrents 
of Gaelic followed. 

‘Teenie tells me,’’ said Murdoch, 
“‘that Maister MacLachlan will be 
here th’ noo; come awa’ ben.’’ 

We were shown across a wide hall, 
the walls of which were decorated with 
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the heads of red deer, a couple of 
Highland bulls with enormous spread 
of horns and_ several black-faced 
rams. The dining-room, into which 
we were conducted, was quite a spa- 
cious apartment, low of ceiling and 
with dark oak-panelled walls. <A 
modern suite of dining-room furniture, 
brilliantly polished, contrasted rather 
strongly with the old panelling. 

Murdoch immediately prepared for 
his kinsman. He took the bottle 
of Special Private from its case 
and set it ready on the table. The 
bottle had a cork with a metal cap that 
obviated the use of a corkscrew. He 
surveyed it with immense satisfaction. 

A quick, firm remarkably 
youthful tread sounded in the hall. 
The door of the room was thrown 
open, and a tall old man entered. 
Though slightly bent, he stood well 
over six feet, had broad, sloping 
shoulders and an immense girth of 
chest. But he was lean about the 
hips; his legs were slightly bowed; 
his feet were planted on the ground so 
straight as to give an impression that 
his toes were slightly turned in. There 
could be no mistaking the sincerity 
and kindness of the welcome he gave 
Murdoch, although he spoke in Gaelic. 
But he did not enter upon any conver- 
sation in that language. He turned a 
pair of sharp, grey eyes and treated us , 
to one comprehensive glance from 
under a pair of immense eyebrows. 

‘‘Maybe your freens dinna hae th’ 
Gaelic, Murdoch,’’ he said in the tone 
of a man who would have been greatly 
surprised if the answer had been, 
“‘They have.’? Certainly, when 
Murdoch had introduced us, if pos- 
session of ‘‘ the Gaelic ’’ had made the 
grip he gave our hands any harder, 
we should have been very sorry to 
know the language of Eden. 

His face relaxed when he caught 
sight of the bottle of Special Private 
on the table. 

“Ah!” he 


breathed, ‘“‘ Neil 
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MacNeilage will be a very decent 
man. The guid whusky! Neil wadna 
droon that, law or no law: I will haf 
a great respect for Neil. Though whut 
th’ Government can hope for by 
pooshinin’ folk wi’ drooned whusky, 
I canna tell.”’ 

While speaking he went to the side- 
board and brought four glasses and a 
carafe with water to the table. With a 
flourish Murdoch lifted the bottle and 
filled the glasses. Mr. MacLachlan 
took up his glass and set it on the table 
opposite us. He gazed gravely down 
his nose at the glass and began to 
speak. 

Murdoch,’’ he said, your faither 
an’ me were kisns; but we were mair 
like twa brithers!’’ and he shook 
his head solemnly. ‘“‘ Ay,’’ he con- 


tinued, “‘like twa brithers, Murdoch ! 
And weel wad it be for mony brithers 
gin they were like your faither an’ me! 
There is naething in this warld like 


britherly love. Your faither waas a 
gran’ man, Murdoch. I never knew 
anither his like !”’ 

Mr. MacLachlan lifted his glass 
with dignified ceremony and spoke 
again : 

‘‘Here’s tae you, Murdoch; I can 
see that vou are on the way tae be a 
credit tae your late respected faither ; 
‘an’ here’s tae ye, gentlemen; may ye 
find a’ at hame weel an’ prosperous; 
may ye a’ be keepit through the war 
and come hame in the end safe an’ 
soond; ma verra best respects tae 
yea!” 

Mr. MacLachlan tossed off the con- 
tents of his glass with a combined 
dexterity and impressive ceremony 
such as I had never before witnessed. 

Then the terrifying thing happened. 
The old man staggered back with his 
lips tightly closed, but his jaws wide 
apart. His eyes opened and _ his 
enormous evebrows went up. The 
blood rushed to his head and his face 
became purple. Suddenly and with 
tremendous force, he blew the liquor 
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from his mouth. His eyes turned 
on Murdoch and seemed to shoot fire. 
A lightning turn of the old man’s 
wrist, and his glass flew through the 
air straight at Murdoch’s head. 

Murdoch jerked his head aside, and 
the whizzing glass smashed on the 
wall behind. 

““Rin!’’ yelled Murdoch, and he 
seized the boitle. 

That word from Murdoch was 
enough for us. We flew. At our 
heels came Murdoch, dexterously hurl- 
ing a couple of chairs in the old man’s 
path and slamming the room door 
behind. We crossed the hall at top 
speed, Murdoch slamming the outer 
door of the house as we darted into 
the garden. 

Before we had reached the garden 
gate the terrible old man was out. We 
knew by the blast of language that 
struck us. It came in asphyxiating 
clouds and scorching torrents. It lent 
wings of terror to our flying feet. 
But Murdoch remembered to shut the 
garden gate. The burst of language 
that swept upon us when this obstacle 
was encountered spurred us to a still 
more frenzied speed. Still, a lightand 
rapid padding of feet in the road 
behind drew nearer and nearer. The 
choking blasts and fervid torrents of 
language swelled in volume and force 
as we were being gradually over- 
hauled. 

“Ta plough! ta plough!’ gasped 
Murdoch, and he suddenly wheeled and 
dashed through a gate. We followed, 
and the three of us tore across freshly- 
ploughed land. For a time we heard 
our pursuer rush along on our heels, 
apparently as fast as ever; but his 
weight and the soft earth soon told. 
We knew that by the sound of the old 
man’s feet and by the desperate note 
of impotent fury that manifested itself 
in his language. By the time we had 
crossed another field he was far be- 
hind; but Murdoch still sped on across 
firm grass. I risked a glance behind 
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and saw our pursuer settle down on 
the grass to a steady, tearing run. 
Away we went, the three of us, 
spurred on by language that had lost 
none of its appalling force. 

Murdoch doubled at a plantation, 
then twisted and turned when we 
were safely out of our pursuer’s 
sight. He lost us utterly, but we 
could still hear, and hearing we 
shivered and still tore on till human 

nature could stand no more. Then we 
gently collapsed. Murdoch was the 
first to sit up. He was still clinging 
to the bottle. 

““Whut—whut, ta deevil, is in ta 
bottle ?”’ he gasped. 

He put the bottle to his mouth. 
Immediately he spat out what he had 
taken with every manifestation of 
repugnance and disgust. 

““Cauld tea !.’’ he wailed, ‘‘as I am 
a leevin’ sinner, cauld tea! I thocht 
maybe ta whusky was drooned. No 
that I wad even Neil MacNeilage tae 
droonin’ ta whusky he wad gie tae 
kith and kin; but they Italian waiter 
bodies micht hae made some mistak’ 
an’ gien me a bottle o’ ta legal slush 
puir Neil maun keep for ta public. 
But cauld tea! Ta mortal insult tae 
Maister Tuncan MacLachlan, ma 
faither’s full kisn,on his mither’s side ! 
Oh! Flora! Flora! hoo could ye 
do’t? Ye hae broke ma hert, Flora! ”’ 

Despite our exhaustion, Jock and | 
rose and comforted him like brothers. 

““Ay,’’ said Murdoch, ‘‘they are 
gran’ lasses, as ye say; an’ they 
wadna herm naebody, but they hae a 
maist unnat’ral pique against ta 
whusky. They hate ta very name o’t, 
ta sicht o’t, ta smell o’t. I’ll swear 
they hae poured Neil MacNeilage’s 
Special Private doon ta jawbox! Oh! 
Flora! Flora! hoo could ye do’t? ’An 
a’ ta ither whusky in ta warld drooned 
whusky !”’ 

Again we 
brothers. 
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‘As you remark,’’ he said, with a 
glint of pride in his eye, ‘‘ ye hae 
heard Tuncan speak! I could hae 
wished that ye had had ta preevilege 
under different conditions, though ye 
may then no hae learned sae weel hoo 
Tuncan can rin. But, I’m thinkin’, 
m’lads, ye’ll hae tae rin noo gin ye 
are tae catch your train.’ 

That hint was enough. We did not 
contrive to run; but we did succeed 
in scrambling into the last carriage. 
We were leaning out to shake hands 
when the train was moving off, but 
while in the act of lifting his hand 
Murdoch glanced over his shouider. 
Like an arrow from the bow he darted 
off along the platform. Simul- 
taneously, from the gate of the station 
came a mighty blast of language. 
Then Mr. Duncan MacLachlan came 
racing along. Fortunately, the train 
was now well under way, and we 
received only a glare and a torrent of 
words that made the other passengers 
in the compartment cower and shiver. 

Away went the chase. Murdoch 
cleared the railway fence in fine style, 
but the old man was not behindhand. 
What freedom of action! What 
power! We trembled for Murdoch. 

But as the train rushed on we saw 
that wily youth take to ploughed land 
again. We saw him go tearing across 
the raw earth, top a rise and vanish 
into a hollow beyond. The terrible 
old man, without apparent thought of 
giving in, laboured swiftly after him. 
And all the time blasts and torrents 
of language rent asunder the shudder- 
ing air. 

The train speedily bore us away 
from sight and sound of the chase. 
During our leave Jock and I often 
asked ourselves how it had fared with 
Murdoch. 

Leave, however, was soon past. 
Only those who have had_ leave 
from the front can understand 
how quickly it went. Too soon we 
were back again ‘‘somewhere in 
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France.’”’ The troop train slowed 
down and stopped at a wayside station. 
The station was crowded with men. 
A couple of staff officers were standing 
opposite our carriage. They moved 
aside to make way for someone. Ah! 
that magnificent figure! That inimit- 
able swing of the kilt ! 

“There will be just time for a 
word,’’ Murdoch said. ‘‘ Ta lasses, 
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they made it a’ richt. Treat Tuncan 
MacLachlan’s hoose as hame. Dinna 
be blate, ye ken. In ye gang, wi’ ta 
swagger and ta bang: ask ocht ye 
want an’ it’s yours.”’ 

conscience! ’’ said Jock. 

may be sayin’,’’ Murdoch con- 
tinued as the train moved off, ‘‘I will 
be teetotal noo; an’ Flora, she will 
be mine.”’ 
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Some Angling Experiences 
and Other Matters 


BY 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J]. FRASER, C.M.G. 


HE first fish of the salmon tribe 

which I ever caught was on the 
Inverness-shire Dee. It was a smoult. 
I was about five years of age, I caught 
iton a bent pin. The river keeper also 
caught me, but as I didn’t know any 
better nothing happened. That was 
over fifty years ago, but I, remember 
it well, also that I got spanked by my 
nurse for getting wet feet! 


I then persuaded the ‘‘ powers-that- 
be’’ to get me a rod and the appur- 
tenances thereof, and caught sundry 


trout and eels. After that I went to 
Inverness, where an occasional trout 
and finnoch came my way. It was 
here that I was initiated into the use of 
the ‘‘otter,’’ and often watched it 
being used with great success in the 
Caledonian Canal. 

About this period I began to tie 
trout flies, as the buying of them was 
too expensive for the schoolboy pocket 
of those days, but I had no vice and 
used my hands only. I was caught 
by a neighbouring farmer chasing his 
brown hen, and nearly came to grief 
over it, till he found it was some 
feathers and not the hen that I was after. 
I made collections of partridge, wood- 
cock, corncrake and grouse feathers, 
and stole wool out of any likely shawls 
that I came across. Also I got bitten 
by a brown setter for pulling her hair 
out to make a brown sedge body of. 

I then went to Cheltenham College, 


‘it home ! 


where I learned to tickle trout in the 
Chelt (among other knowledge), and 
also to shoot roach with a catapult, for 
which I got caned by the House 
prefect. 

During my winter holidays I was 
running on foot with the North 
Warwickshire Hounds one day, and 
crossing the Kenilworth Brook by a 
footbridge, saw a fish jump. I thought 
it must be a trout, so in summer holi- 
days got leave to fish there, never ex- 
pecting to find anything but coarse 
fish. The first day I went, having 
walked out from Leamington, I killed 
fourteen trout, one of which was three 
pounds! I don’t believe anyone had 
fished there for years, as during the 
holidays I killed nearly one hundred 
trout out of it, and all of good size. 
Culpa mea, they were all caught with 
worms! I kept it dark for various 
reasons, till we moved elsewhere, and 
then no one believed me! I don’t 
think there were many trout left. 

The first real salmon I ever caught 
was in the Liffy, about a quarter of a 
mile below Athgarvan Bridge, near 
the Curragh. I got it on a small trout 
rod when spinning a natural minnow 
for trout, and having no licence, 
waited till ten o’clock at night to carry 
It was in July, and I was 
about done on getting there, what with 
the excitement and having no net and 
no gaff. A wild Irishman who was 
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cutting corn came down and kicked it 
out on the bank for me! He said it 
was a fine fish! Begorrah, the like of 
it he had never seen in the river 
before ! 

There was a branch of the Barrow | 
used to fish also, where the trout were 
very fat (not a bit like the Liffy trout) 
and where they took the natural May 
fly ‘‘ drifted’’ down stream very well. 

Local fishermen used to bring quite 
large trout for sale in the Curragh 
Camp, i.e., trout up to two pounds 
weight, which I knew were Liffy trout 
from their shape, but which I could 
never get hold of myself, and the 
fishermen, naturally, would not give 
their secret away, but when I was 
leaving the Station I bribed one to 
show me how it was done, and I saw 
him catch two trout about two pounds 
each by drawing a dead field mouse 
slowly over the surface of a black hole. 
The trout dashed at them like a pike 
might. The angler was using an 
eighteen-foot salmon rod and gut to 
match, and just “‘ hoiked’’ the trout 
out. It was about ten o’clock at 
night. There are some very large 
trout at Corbally Harbour, one of the 
branch termini of the Grand Canal, 
near the Curragh, but they are worse 
to catch than any chalk stream trout. 
There were also large trout in the cuts 
on the ‘‘ Subalterns’ Bog,’’ but they 
were worse to catch than the others at 
Corbally. 

I killed some good sea trout on the 
Carrygaline River, quite a_ little 
stream which runs into Queenstown 
Harbour. 

| fished the Ribble for salmon, and 
never gotany, but saw one hooked (and 
lost) on a spoon near Longridge. The 
Loud, near the same place, produced a 
few trout, as did the reservoirs, and 
the Hodder is quite a good sea trout 
river, with some brown trout. The 
Wyre is a good sea trout river after 
July, and the Brock contains many 
trout, or used to. 


The Lune is a very good autumn 
river, both for salmon and sea trout, 
and there are some brown trout also. 

I had many a fight with autumn fish 
on this river, and once killed a spring 
fish in mid-November, of about nine 
pounds. One memorable day in mid- 
October I had two other men with me, 
one of whom said fishing was all rot, 
that all you did was to sit on the bank 
and get d cold. The other was a 
fisherman (trout), but had never killed 
a salmon. 

We sat down at Thrush Gill, the 
first pool above Gressingham Bridge, 
to put our tackle together, and a 
salmon jumped right opposite us. 
The trout fisherman insisted on trying 
for it, ‘‘ as he knew it was there,’’ and 
would not go to the head of the pool 
and fish it down, so I went up to the 
top followed by the other man. About 
the third throw I stuck in a twenty- 
two pound fish, whereupon my com- 
panion flung his pipe into the river, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ This is a d good 
game. I’m off to buy fishing tackle.’” 

The other man came up and in- 
sisted on gaffing the fish with his 
home-made gaff, which he did, and 
the handle came off and the fish went 
out between his legs into the river 
again! How the dropper fly didn’t 
stick in his waders I have always 
wondered. Anyway, we got the fish 
with my gaff at the end, and recovered 
his, which was still in the fish. 

He then went back to fish for the fish 
““he knew was there,’’ and I went in 
further down and got another fish 
about twenty-one pounds. 

I had pointed out to my friend the 
trout fisher that salmon only took at 
the head and tail of that pool, but he 
wouldn’t have it, hence his bad luck. 
As formerly mentioned, salmon do not 
take all over a pool usually, but only 
in certain places, and I have known a 
pool to be stoned from the lower end 
pool. 

There are some rivers where fish 
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are individually very late in spawn- 
ing, from personal experience I can 
quote the Border Esk and the Slaney 
as two of these. On both of these 
rivers I have landed hen salmon heavy 
in spawn in April. The fish on the 
Border Esk I fortunately saw in time 
and was able to return to the water, 
but the one on the Slaney was gaffed 
badly, and had to be killed. Both fish 
were quite bright and clean, and both 
took the fly. Also on the Border 
Esk there is a salmon locally called 
‘‘Grey Ben,’’ which appears to come 
up the rivers with the spawners, but 
is notfertile. I sawathirty-five pound 
fish of this kind landed with no law, 
in the belief that it was a kelt, but was 
found to be a Grey Ben when the 
gillie went to tail it. This was in 
March. 
~ In the Thurso there is a fish of a 
similar kind, but very copper coloured 
all over, and known locally as a 
‘“soldier,’? but otherwise quite clean. 
| killed one of these fish late in 
. February. The Thurso is a charming 
river to fish, but I am told the fish run 
on the small side as to weight, and 
have a habit of pushing up to the lakes 
above, and not staying in the river. 
There are many subjects regarding 
salmon which crop up as one goes 
over different rivers in the mind’s eye. 
Why, for instance, should the fish 
in some rivers be all small? In others 
small in spring and large in autumn ? 
And in others equally divided? Every 
salmon fisher knows that this is so. 
And one can understand it happening 
as regards trout, that those in some 
rivers grow large, and in others they 
don’t, because of the food supply, but 
as the food supply in the sea is un- 
limited, there must be some other 
reason anent salmon. Again, some 
rivers have no spring run of fish, 
which is of course a very serious 
matter for the river. 
Take the case of Loch Ness. Why 
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don’t the spring fish stay in the Ness 
itself instead of going on to the Garry, 
and why don’t the fish go up the 
Morrison in January, instead of wait- 
ing till about April ? 

Doubtless further scale investiga- 
tions and study of fishes’ habits will 
eventually settle these matters, and we 
shall then perhaps be able to have 
spring fish in all rivers, which is most 
devoutly to be desired. 

I shall probably be laughed at for 
what I am going to say now, but in . 
view of the fact that some people can 
“‘divine’”’’ an underground water 
supply, there may be more in it than 
scoffers think. 

On several occasions I have known, 
by some occult sense, that a salmon 
was going to take my lure before there 
was any outward or visible sign of a 
““touch.”? This has not only hap- 
pened when the fish has_ been 
coming to me, but twice it has 
happened when I was looking on at 
other people bait fishing, and I was 
half way to them with the gaff ready 
before they knew anything had hap- 
pened themselves. I gaffed both the 
fish eventually. 

I am referring to bait fishing only. 
One generally sees the boil of a fish at 
the fly, even if he doesn’t touch it, and 
so there is not much in it as regards 
fly fishing. 

The largest trout I ever killed was 
on a fly and it weighed ten and a half 
pounds. In twelve days’ fishing on 
the Shannon in the spring I killed 
twenty-six fish averaging twenty-eight 
pounds. I was one of a party of three, 
who, on a river in Norway, killed six 
hundred and fifty salmon and grilse 
in twenty-one days. 

In two successive casts on the Test 
in Hampshire on three successive 
occasions I killed two salmon, twenty- 
eight and twenty-four pounds, twenty- 
two and twenty-one pounds, and four- 
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teen and fifteen pounds. In every case 
the fish were a cock and hen. 

On Loch Conn, fishing from Pon- 
toon Hotel in April, | got (boat fishing) 
in the inside of three weeks, eleven 
salmon and forty-eight trout, the trout 
weighed one hundred and one pounds ; 
the largest six pounds. This was free 
fishing. A number of the trout were 
got on dry fly. The salmon were 
got casting from the boat or spinning. 
One day during this period | hooked 
a fish of some sort on a minnow. He 
sulked at the bottom for 
minutes, just moving a few yards ata 
time, and then the hook came away, 
straightened out. think it must 
have been a very large pike. 

The shape of salmon varies enor- 
mously in different rivers. The fattest 
salmon know of come the 
Shannon, Hampshire Avon, and Test. 
The Test fish are the fattest of the lot 
and the best to eat. Scotch fish are 
not generally very fat. In some 
rivers one kind of salmon go up one 
branch and some up another, different 
shaped fish. In some rivers the salmon 
go up a certain distance and rest there, 
and don’t go higher till the summer 
comes. 

Every angler has extraordinary 
things happen at times. So much so, 
that it is unwise to relate them, as they 
are hardly believed. 

One such is the following : 

1 was fishing one day at Great- 
bridge, on the Test, and saw a salmon 
Iving a few yards below the old bridge, 
which had about seventy-five piles 
under it as supports, and were in four 
or five rows. I got a fly to him and 
hooked him, when he ran up under 
the bridge and out above, and jumped 
some fifty yards higher up. J, of 
course, couldn’t follow. After a while 
I got him down a little way and he 
turned and charged back down stream 
through the same place he had gone 
up by, fortunately, but the line was 
hung up under the bridge. I sént the 
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keeper up on to the bridge and he 
found two things. First, the line was 
round a broken piece of wood under 
water; second, there was a sweep with 
his chimney brooms sitting by the 
bridge eating his breakfast. We put 
the joints of the broom together, 
pushed the line off, and killed the fish. 
I’ve fished that place for fifteen years, 
and that is the only salmon which went 
up under the bridge when hooked and 
the only sweep I ever saw there. The 
coincidence is very remarkable. Ifthe 
sweep had not been there I should not 
have got the salmon. 

Some of the anglers one meets on 
the river bank are extraordinary 
people. Ll watched one on the Test 
fishing with prawn for salmon. I 
knew he was just coming to a fish, and 
told him so. The fish took the prawn 
and first pulled two or three turns off 
the reel and then half-a-dozen. He 
then blew the prawn out and went 
away. I asked the angler why he 
didn’t strike the fish, and he replied. 
‘*How do you mean, strike him?” 
1 told him he should have struck with 
the rod when the fish was on. His 
reply made me gasp. ‘ Oh, should 
1; I don’t know anything about 
fishing 

Another man I saw was fishing on 
the opposite side to me and in front. 
As he was fishing prawn, I mounted 
one also and killed two fish behind 
him. I asked him to let me see his 
prawn and cast mine over to his bank 
and wound his across. It was baited 
upside down, t.e., head up the line, 
and was bound on with soda water 
wire ! 

I baited one for him and he started 
fishing again higher up, but got his 
line in a tangle with the sedges, threw 
his rod down with the prawn in the 
water, and untangled it, which took 
about five minutes. When he picked 
his rod up with a jerk he struck a 
salmon, which must have had the 
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prawn in its mouth, and killed it. It 
was the only one he got all the season ! 

One evening I was out with the river 
keeper and another man who was dry 
fly fishing with a sedge. There was a 
big trout rising in the middle of the 
river on the tail of a flat. It went on 
rising in spite of being cast over a 
dozen times and the angler got quite 
angry. After a while he turned to me 
and said, ‘‘ suppose you think you 
could catch it.’’? | replied ‘ It’s noi 
my water.’’ ‘‘ Well, you have a try, 
anyway, and don’t be laughing at 
me.’’ | hooked the fish first cast and 
handed him the rod and he landed it. 

As L was walking away I heard him 
make some remark to the keeper, and 
after he had gone | asked the keeper 
what he had said, and he told me that 
the remark was ‘‘ You mustn’t take 
any notice of what Major Fraser says, 
he can make the damned fish take the 
fly whether they want to or not!”’ 

It was a great compliment, though 1] 
wasn’t intended to know it. 

One year in July I went to fish a 
river in Ireland and found it dead low. 
The gillie said it was no use going 
out, that no fish had been killed for a 
month, and that though there were 
some there, they would look at 
nothing. However, I went out and 
killed the two salmon he knew were 
lying at certain spots, both with dry 
fly, much to his and other anglers’ 
surprise. 

Many, many times I have watched 
salmon which were being fished for by 
other anglers and could see exactly 
what they did when the fly passed 
them, or when they came and took it. 

| remember standing on a suspen- 
sion bridge on the Border Esk and 
watching three different fish being 
covered by an angler who was wading 
below me. Every one of them rose to 
the fly with their mouths wide open 
and came up to within a foot or two 
below it under water, and then shut 
their mouths and went back to their 
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places. Two of them came upa second 
time a little way off the bottom and 
returned there. 

A second trial with a different fly 
had no effect on them at all; | suppose 
they were “‘ fed up.”’ 

The angler said he had not ‘‘moved’’ 
a fish all day. I wonder how many 
had really come and looked at his fly, 
and how often this happens to all of 
us on blank days ? 

And what queer superstitions one 
finds among anglers. | know one 
first-class salmon fisher in Ireland 
who, directly he had made a cast, 
looked up stream as the fly came 
round, and kept looking there till the 
cast was finished and the line about to 
be recovered. I asked him why he 
did it, and he replied that a salmon 
never came to the fly if you watched it ! 
He certainly used to catch more fish 
than any other angler there. 

Then what a enormous advantage 
local knowledge is. | remember a 
roaring flood coming down an_ Irish 
river and nearly cate ching me before I 
could get out. The river rose twenty 
feet and no one went fishing in conse- 
quence. I was out watching the flood 
next morning, and dead sheep and 
fowls and logs of wood came down 
continually. Also an angler arrived by 
train from a place thirty miles higher 
up, and went off down the river. No 
one else went out, the river being a 
raging torrent and mud colour. 

There was a gorge about a mile 
down, and it seems he knew what 
happened there in such a flood. All 
the salmon ran up to the bottom of the 
gorge, but could not get up, and 
so they were there in hundreds. That 
angler fished with worms just below 
the gorge and came up at 5 p.m. with 
a large sack full of salmon on a wheel. 
barrow! So much for local know. 
ledge! 

It is customary, if you ask a man to 
come and fish your water, to give him 
a brace of good trout, if he is trout 
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fishing and gets any, or if salmon fish- 
ing, to give him the first salmon he 
catches each day, and keep the others 
yourself. 

This is the usual practice, but there 
are unfortunately some fishery owners 
so mean that they keep all the fish! 
This is only surpassed by the man 
who asks you to shoot and gives you 
no birds at the end of the day. I 
always think the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. Often when I had asked a 
man to cofne trout fishing, and didn’t 
expect him to be able to catch any- 
thing, I have gone out overnight and 
caught a couple of good trout for him 
to take home next day. Of course he 
caught them himself ! 

I remember being asked by a man 
who had a salmon fishing in which 
fish were not very plentiful, to come 
and catch one for him, as he had a large 
party over the week-end. This was on 
Thursday night, and he had been fish- 


ing all the week and never got a touch. 
The water was “ fly fishing only’’! 
I started fishing at 9 a.m., with a small 
red grub, which I knew the fish had 
never seen, as it was one of my own in- 


ventions. Between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
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I killed seven salmon, averaging over 
18 lbs., and one was well over 30 Ibs. 

I might have killed more, only the 
keeper implored me to stop, or there 
would be no fish left for his master to 
catch ! 

I shall not forget his master’s 
remark either, when I took him into 
the larder and showed him the catch! 
I had many happy days on that water 
afterwards, but never such as that ! 

A parting word to brother anglers: 
Don’t be disheartened. Some days, 
nay some weeks, everything goes 
wrong. You may lose the only fish 
you hooked, through a rotten place in 
cast or line. You may break the hook 
of your favourite and only good fly on 
a stone in casting. You may run the 
point of your rod against a wall, a tree, 
or the ground and smash your top 
joint (and for this reason always carry 
your rod butt first), You may drive 
twenty miles to a river and find that 
either your reel, casts, or flies have 
been left behind. The river may be 
out of ply. A hundred and one 
things may happen, but after all you 
get a fish at the finish, and life is 
worth living again. 
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CLARET LAND 


BY 


HEW BROWN. 


HEN the month of August 

1914—a month that has im- 
pressed itself upon the memories of all 
of us more than any other ever has or, 
by God’s grace, ever can—found us 
beginning the greatest war of all time, 
the majority of us looked on hostilities 
as likely to be of but a few months’ 
duration. It would interfere with our 


shooting in the autumn of course, but 
the Russian steam-roller ’’ would see 
to it that we got home for the finish of 
the hunting season all right, and then 


all would be well once more. 

Since then, through all these many 
months of sorrow and anxiety, of 
change and trial, it has been a great 
solace to remember happier days and 
to look forward toothers. Particularly 
has this been the case with such of us 
as have come to know the weariness of 
“watching and waiting’’ through 
long days and longer nights for the 
particular foe which chance or age 
or even medical classification have 
opposed us to. The C3 and the A 
man, the look-out man in the North 
Sea or on the heights of London, the 
man at the base as well as the man in 
the trenches—they all know that the 
best antidote to that fed-upness they 
all experience from time to time is a 
pleasant memory and a _ pleasurable 
anticipation. 

Chacun a son gout, and one of my 
pleasant memories remains a trip to 
Bordeaux in 1912. Not yet six years 
ago, but what a gulf of time that fate- 
ful fourth of August has fixed between 


the stifling June day on which I drove 
down to a wharf below the Tower 
Bridge, and now, when I “ watch and 
wait,’’ half-sailor and half-soldier in 
the Anti-aircraft Corps, almost within 
sight of the spot from which my trip 
began ! 

It has always been a mystery to me 
why a villainously bad sailor, such as 
myself, should have chosen to undergo 
a comparatively long sea voyage in 
preference to a channel crossing, with 
Paris as a half-way house to my des- 
tination, and when I did get half way 
—-just off Beachy Head to be accurate 
-—I wondered still more ! 

There were between thirty and forty 
passengers on board and although 
Bordeaux was to be the boat’s destina- 
tion on a non-stop run, only two of us 
were not going on elsewhere from 
there—to Arcachon, to Biarritz, or 
into Spain. 

Dropping our pilot off Gravesend 
and, I must confess, looking forward 
to the opening of the bar, when it 
might become permissible to ‘‘ break 
bond,’’ as those who go down to the - 
sea in ships say, we passed the distant 
lights of Deal and Dover and “‘ turned 
in’’ before the Beachy Head episode 
referred to above! Fog-horns all 
round us—a sea fog—a gently in- 
creasing roll from side to side—a com- 
panion who was not a bad sailor and 
smoked cigars in the small deck cabin. 
Verbum sapienti satis est: you know 
the rest ! 

The captain was most friendly, but 
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what did I care to know that he 
could hear the hooters of twenty-two 
steamers without seeing the lights of 
one? And so the long night wore on, 
as many a long one has since : but not 
one has ever seemed longer than that 
June night, even though since then 
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introduced me to the Bay of Biscay, 
which proved to be in quite its kindest 
mood, and when at noon we picked up 
a pilot I was almost glad I had come. 

This man had been drifting about 
in a lugger on the look out for a ship 
requiring his assistance to guide it 


Chateau Suduirant. 


I have hugged a_ bayonetted-rifle 
through many a snowy middle watch ! 

Feeling, however, that my life was 
very much in his hands, I took his 
word for it in silence—as far as uttered 
word of mine was concerned at least— 
and to add to my misery, I heard the 
news that for safety’s sake we were 
to go outside instead of inside 
Ushant and thus to add some thirty 
miles to our log and, incidentally, to 
my misery. We passed the Casquets 
—it was too foggy to see them and in 
any case I was beyond taking interest 
in these well-known rocks: we went 
outside Ushant : we turned the corner, 
so to speak, and so did I, in the medi- 
cal sense, for glorious sunshine had 


past the bar at the mouth of the 
Gironde, and as that spot was some 
eighteen hours’ steaming from where 
he joined us, it occurred to me that the 
pilot trade in those parts was either 
much over-manned or _ extremely 
lucrative, or both. He smoked end- 
less caporal cigarettes, did not refuse 
a drink, appeared not to have bathed 
lately, and talked a brand of French, 
to which my complete disregard for the 
well-meaning efforts of M. M (on 
the classical side at H ) did not 
give me the key. 

The following morning the pea-soup 
nature of my proffered bath led me to 
suppose that he relied for his ablutions 
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on the sea water off Pauillac, ‘‘ where 
the mutton comes from,’’ as Charley’s 
Aunt might have said. The river— 
for we had entered the Gironde then— 
is tidal and that was the bath-steward’s 
no doubt truthful explanation. 

Before reaching Bordeaux, which is 
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the lover of ‘‘ shad,’’ a fish one cannot 
miss on any Bordeaux menu at the 
time when summer brings the shoals 
up from the sea to spawn, or the un- 
fortunate who has endured my Beachy 
experience in the Bay of 


Head 


Biscay ! 


St. Emilion, Port de la Cadéne. 


some seventy miles from the bar, the 
Gironde—lI own that I found this out 
then for the first time—splits up into 
the Dordogne and the Garonne, up 
which latter stream we proceeded. It 
did not inspire me at all as a river, and 
I have not met anyone who has been 
inspired by its stretches, unless it be 


When taken before spawning the 
‘‘shad’’ is excellent fare, against 
which I found nothing but a liberality 
of small bones, and it is mentioned | 
favourably by both Greek and Latin 
writers. Aristotle calls it Trichaios, 
Pliny and Aelian Thrissa. The 
French call it alose—a name derived 
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from the Latin name alausa, sung of 
by Ansonsius : 


Quis non norit 
Stridentesque focis opsonia plebis alausas? ”’ 


While on the subject of this fish 
it may be interesting to note that 
Donovan and Yarrell disagreed: the 
former pronouncing whitebait to be 
immature shad, and the latter affirm- 
ing them quite distinct from each 
other. 
from the water (and it grows to a 
length of three feet) with its back blue, 
‘‘shot’’ with green and yellow, its 
sides silvery and its belly white. 

Exactly sixty-four hours had elapsed 
since I came on board in London to 
the time when I stepped on to the soil 
of la belle France, an expression that 
means so much more to us now that 
our two countries are united, not only 
by an entente cordiale, but also by the 
mingled blood of the best and dearest 
of each nation. 

Bordeaux was piping hot, the very 


stones of the Quai seemed to throw 
heat up at me, and the closed green 
shutters of the houses, behind which it 
was the hour of dejewner, beckoned me 
to seek shelter away from the mid-day 


sunshine. Kind friends met me and 
hurried me off to their hospitable 
board near by. I had come to the 
Claret country and throughout my stay 
it was claret, claret, all the way. And 
the motif, if I may use the expression, 
of this screed is the praise of what I 
believe, after some experience, to be 
the finest and most health-giving wine 
in the world, and moreover the pro- 
duct of an industry which it is up to 
us now and hereafter to encourage by 
our patronage, if only as a small token 
of our recognition of what France has 
done in the cause of humanity in the 
last three years, when our millions 
were not ready to repel the invader. 
To the Englishman Bordeaux ap- 
peals as having been for some time the 
habitat of our Black Prince and the 
birthplace of his son, Richard II., 
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It is a beautiful fish when fresh ' 
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who took a title from the city. As 
Burdigala it was known to the 
Romans, and in 1152 our Henry II. 
acquired it by his marriage with 
Eleanor. It was not for three hundred 
years after this that the French re-took 
it when Talbot was defeated at 
Castillon, and it had to wait till 
Louis XI. came to the throne to have 
its privileges restored. Indeed it re- 
mained for a certain Marquis de 
Tourny, as its governor, in Louis 
XV.’s and his successor’s reigns to 
make it one of the chief cities of 
France. 

Since the object of my visit, as set 
forth above, was to ‘‘ do’”’ the claret 
country and not primarily to study 
historical remains or objects of artistic 
interest, I may be pardoned for merely 
re-echoing another eulogy of Ansonius 
before proceeding to give a_ brief 
account of my pleasant experiences 
with my very kind hosts: 


‘““Impia iamdudum condemno silentia quod te, 
Oo patria, insignem Baccho — 
Non inter primas memorem. 


The Medoc, the Graves, and St. 
Emilion are the districts whence comes 
the choicest Bordeaux wine. These 
various districts are subdivided into 
communes, in which are situated the 
‘chateaux ’’ or properties from which 
the various wines receive their names. 

I shall not soon forget my first 
déjeuner, if only for the fact that I 
drank Ch. Langoa ’74, a property in 
the commune of St. Julien in the dis- 
trict of Medoc, and a wine called a 
“third growth ”’ by the classification 
of merit obtaining amongst the claret 
folk. As a liqueur I remember there 
was Armagnac ’37, so delicate of bou- 
quet and so rare that my host told me 
a guest had once insisted on putting 
some on his handkerchief as a per- 
fume. Afterwards a cellar was in- 
spected in which 19,000 hogsheads of 
claret were awaiting shipment! ~ 

That the art of claret drinking and 
appreciation of the wine is not general 
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in these days of cigarette-smoking at 
meals I could readily understand from 
my experience of the French family 
party I was invited to attend that even- 
ing. Every one from the youngest, 
aged ten, drank it and I think every- 
one appreciated it. 
Beginning with Ch. Suduirant ’93, 
a white claret of first growth, we 
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tint, so conspicuous on all the vines 
around. Workmen—and I imagine 
their women folk have carried on in 
their absence—were sprayng the plants 
with a solution of copper sulphate, to 
destroy the mildew which threatened 
to strip off the protecting leaves and 
expose the young fruit to the fierce 
rays of the sun. 


Za 


St. Emilion. 


ascended the steps of excellence via 


Ch. Bel-Air ’78, a first growth 
St. Emilion, Ch. Beychevelle’ ’74, 
a fourth growth Medoc, and Ch. 
Rauzan ’74, a growth the 
same district, to Ch. Lafite 64, 
our piece de resistance, from Medoc 
too and first growth by classi- 
fication. This was indeed, as the 
reader will understand, the scientific 
mounting of the ladder! And so to 
bed—amongst the mosquito patrols— 
on my first night in Bordeaux. 

The following day was devoted to a 
tour of the St. Emilion district. Pass- 
ing through Libourne the car drew up 
at the Ch. Gazin-Pomerol, where I 
had an opportunity of satisfying my 
curiosity as to the cause of the blue 


century church, 


Next, to the chateau of Figeac, a town 
more of the past than the present and 
chiefly notable historically for its 11th 
and on to Ch. 
Laroque, whence I enjoyed a wonder- 
ful view of the Dordogne plain from 
the hill on which the vineyards are 
situated. 

I remember a terrace there sur- 
rounded by a dry moat in which 
there grew innumerable roses and 
from which a_ grass-hopper_ con- 
cert broke upon the stillness of 
the day. The place was_ glori- 
ously deserted in appearance and 
in great contrast to our next stopping 
place, the Chateau Fonplegade, one 
of the oldest vineyards of the district, 
and one of the many which sulphide 
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of carbon and the introduction of 
grafted American vines saved from 
extinction at the time of the phylloxera 
scourge, when the fate of Bordeaux 
lay in the balance as a wine producing 
district at all. 

We passed the peasants in their 
blue shirts leading ox-drawn waggons, 
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‘and, as is so often the case, it has its 


origin in a Benedictine monastery. 

Founded by St. Emilion in the 
eighth century, it was ruined by the 
Revolution, when its religious com- 
munities were dissolved. Here also 
many of the noble Girondins sought 
refuge after their fall. 


Chateau de Pichon Longueville. 


and old women, under large umbrellas, 
being drawn in little carts by panting 
and extremely nondescript dogs, on 
our way to explore the town of St. 
Emilion itself, which is one of the 
most picturesque places in France and 
full of interest at every turn. With its 
buildings cut out of the rock, it re- 
minds one of Les Baux in Provence 


Entering the wonderful monolithic 
church hewn out of the rock by dis- 
ciples of the saint, through’ a gothic 
arch and an earlier romanesque door- 
way, I found huge arches and mouldy 
altars, and I entered the chapel of St. 
Trinité, a two-storeyed edifice. The 
upper part has an apse dating from 
the 12th century and some _ faded 
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mural paintings, the lower contains 
the hermitage of the saint, a circular 
crypt with a cupola and_ primitive 
carvings. Here one is shown a stone 
slab known as his bed and his chair 
also, cut out of the rock. Here too 
is the hermit’s well: ‘la source 


limpide lui servant a se désaltérer et 
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by the old town walls and the remains 
of an 11th century cloister. Further 
along the walls one comes to the 11th 
century arches which alone remain of 
the Palais Cardinal. 

Continuing to follow the walls by a 
terrace walk one is arrested by an 
example of the few romanesque castles 
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Chateau D’Yquem. 


dont l’eau jouit de propriétés mer- 
veilleuses. Au travers du pur cristal de 
cette onde limpide on apercoit des mil- 
liers d’épingles que, d’aprés une an- 
tique tradition, les jeunes filles vien- 
nent y jeter pour demander au saint de 
les marier dans l’année’’—so writes 
the historian of the town. Above the 
church a belfry tower stands alone 
with its tall spire, and behind it the 
twelfth century Collegiate Church of 
which Pope Clement V. built the 
transepts in 1309. 

Above the little hotel the steep path 
is spanned by the lofty Arceau de la 
Cadéne, which joins two buildings, 
and behind the ruined Convent des 
Jacobins are large gardens bounded 


in the department of La Gironde—a 
fortified tower known as the Chateau 
du Roi. Nor must one miss seeing 
la Grotte des Girondins, a cavern 
where seven of them lay hidden for 
some months unknown to anyone but 
a Mme. Buquey. The wall remains, 
by which they reached their hiding 
place, and the cave, which is thirty 
feet deep. 

Many articles might be written on 
this town, so full of interest and so 
picturesque is it. To me it is a memory 
of ruins overgrown by valerian and by 
the pinks peculiar to St. Emilion 
(Dianthus monospesulanum), as | saw 
it on that afternoon. I visited other 
chateaux that day and went back 
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singing (figuratively, not actually !) 
with Henri d’Andeli of the 11th 
century : 

Vin d’Espagne, vin de Provence, 

De Montpellier et de Narbonne, 


De Beziers et de Quarcassone, 
De Monac, de Sainct-Melyon. 


Next day from Bordeaux through a 
country of heath and pinewoods, via 
Blanquefort, to the Medoc district. 
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Will, whose name appears on all the 
casks and cases where one would 
rather expect to find ‘‘ Chateau 
Margaux.” 

Then past Durfort and Rauzan to 
the Ch. Brane-Cantenac, with its 
magnificent sloping vineyards, and 
there one passes out of the higher class 
Margaux into that of St. Julien, where 
we stop at the Ch. Beychevelle, the 


Chateau Haut Brion. 


We called at Ch. La Lagune, to taste 
young wines of this third growth 
drawn from the cask, and on to Ch. 
D’Issan to repeat the operation. A 
well-filled moat surrounds the last- 
named house, and the proud motto 
regum mensis arisque deorum ap- 
pears on each cask of wine grown 
there. Thence to Ch. Palmer, known 
to Louis XV. and the epicurean 
Richlieu as Ch. de Gasq, and with a 
passing glimpse of the little church of 
Margaux amongst the vineyards, we 
reached the Chateau Margaux itself, 
where the world-famed first growth 
Medoc wine has its origin under the 
care of its proprietor, Comte Pillet- 


wine of which ranks as a fourth 
growth. Here in the 14th century 
stood a feudal castle, and the present 
building dates from 1757. It stands 
on the banks of the Gironde facing 
Blaye, where the paladin Roland was 
buried and where the tomb of Caribert, 
King of Toulouse, is still pointed out 
in the citadel, though he died in the 
seventh century. Beychevelle means 
‘* Lower the sail ’’ and testifies to the 
fact that ships passing by had at one 
time to salute the high admiral of 
France who lived there, the Duc 
D’Epernon. 

Chateau Léoville-Poyferré was our 
next call, where the famous second- 
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classed growth is produced—so famous 

that an indignant poet has written : 

‘* Et je ne comprens pas quel expert inhabile 

A pu dans les seconds classer le Léoville.’’ 
While déjeuner was being prepared 
here we crossed the road to Chateau 
Léoville Lascases. As to that excel- 
lent meal, there were soles, the 
blanquette de veau for which the dis- 
trict is famous, and gigot with just a 
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cellars, press-houses, and out-houses 
are second to none. 

On my return a stroll through the 
public gardens of Bordeaux, with their 
magnolia avenue and lake full of 
golden carp, brought that day to an 
end, and the following morning found 
me off to Chateau Yquem in a locally 
built car known as a Motobloc. Start- 
ing along the Toulouse road one strikes 


Chateau de Cadillac. 


suspicion of garlic. Beginning with 
Poyferré ’05, we were led up to ’78, 
vid 1900 and ’95, this last being a 
curiosity—what is known as a vin 
de goute, the product of cask fermenta- 
tion without the skins. 

Taking the road once more and 
passing Chateau Pichon Longueville, 
in the commune of Pauillac, we called 
at honeysuckle-clad Chateau La Tour. 

Time was short and Bordeaux 47k. 
distant, so we could only stop a few 
minutes at Chateau Mouton Roths- 
child before turning back to Chateau 
Langoa, which is only a third growth, 
although the produce of Ch. Léoville 
Barton, a yard or two from the Langoa 
boundary, ranks second. They are 
owned by one proprietor and the 


a country of acacia and pine trees, the 
former supplying wood for the spokes 
of wheels, the latter resin, which was 
trickling from wounds in the trees into 
pots placed below for its reception. 
Past Chateau Haut-Brion, a first 
grand growth of red Graves wine, it is 
at Podensac, with its statue to the 
‘enfants de Podensac,’’ that one 
enters the chief white wine district. 
Then through Cerons and Barsac and 
across the Ciron to our destination. 

I remember that many martins were 
building under the arch through which 
we entered Chateau Yquem, the home 
of the first grand growth of Sauternes, 
and a fine view right to Bordeaux, 
40 k. away, lay before me from under 
the chestnut trees outside. 
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Within | was shown the elaborate 
plant, the presses with the vats sunk 
in the ground, a sanded floor with the 
coronet and arms of the Marquis de 
Lur Saluces worked out in blue sand, 
and the door-keys having their daily 
polish. I wonder if a man still keeps 
that coat of arms in order and whether 
the door keys still shine like silver : at 
least, | don’t wonder, after more than 
three years of war and such sacrifices 
as those before Verdun ! ; 

We were to lunch at Villandraut, a 
little town on the Ciron, and to get 
there we drove through the park of 
Filhot, where the owner of Ch. 
Yquem lives, leaving the chateau itself 
to his manager. Cask-making seemed 
to be the industry of the town, and its 
only object of interest a ruined castle 
sacked by the Ligueurs in 1593. The 
interior is exposed to the weather and 
overgrown, but the apartments of its 
builder, Pope Clement V., are still 
pointed out. 

We went through Cadillac on the 
return journey, a steam tram running 
along the road-side to Bordeaux. Its 
ancient walls and gates still remain, 
and there is a 15th century church. A 
hideous prison—the Chateau D’Eper- 
non—stands to damn its restorers, who 
had the home of Nogaret de la Valette 
as a foundation for their work. 
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Dinner at the ‘‘ Chapon Fin:’’ that 
night—the famous Bordeaux restaur- 
ant—before re-embarking for Eng- 
land. It was the Bay that behaved 
badly this time—at least so it seemed 
to me! 

So much for a_ hurried trip to 
Bordeaux in the far off days of piping 
peace. The French army is living on 
claret now, and transport is difficult, 
but there is still plenty of good claret 
this side and lots more to follow it. 

Get it to the temperature of the room 
by standing it upright on the side- 
board for a few hours beforehand, 
decant it carefully and without muslin 
by keeping a light behind the neck of 
the bottle as a warning, and don’t 
leave any for next day. 

Claret and grouse! Visions of Bor- 
deaux and Scotland—and memories. 
Oh, la! la! 


Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 


And one word of warning: be sure 
it is claret—real Bordeaux claret—you 
embark upon. An elaborate label and 
a capsule embossed with grapes are 
too often a snare and a delusion. It is 
what is inside the bottle and not its 
exterior that matters. Much so-called 
claret is only fit for that nectar of the 
undiscriminating many—claret cup! 
Heaven help them : T can’t. 
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THE SKI-RUNNER 
(An Engadine Idyll.) 


When the warm Fohn wind which slumbered 
Is abroad with its poison breath ; 

And the ‘* Ski’? are clogged and cumbered, 
And the snow is sick to death; 

The day seems born for sighing ; 

The spirit caged and dying ; 

And cares of earth come crying, 


While memory paves the way ! 


When frost-set snows are bending 
Just rightly to the Ski’; 

And each bright Alp seems sending 
Its message straight to me; 

Then memory falls behind me ; 

No cares of earth can bind me; 

And the mountain spirits find me 


A Spirit—free as they! 
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Pen & Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 


HERE is no British dog quite so 
popular as the fox terrier and 


much can be said in support of the 


belief of many of the old time owners 
that no breed has altered so greatly 
during the last few decades. Whether 
for better or worse I am not going to 
attempt to prove, for I have yet 
to meet the two owners who really 
agree on one point or another. Let it 
be understood I hold no brief for the 
terrier which is often—somewhat con- 
temptuously, I must admit—called the 
show dog, but, my badger digging 
friends, do not run away with the idea 
that it is always the mis-shapen, out- 
at-elbows and ugly dog which does 
most towards holding Master Brock 
when the terrier is put down to 
him. Not very far from -where 
these lines are written—it was in 
the same county at all events— 
a smooth-coated fox terrier friend 
organized a series of digs a couple of 
years since and invited a few ardent 
spirits to visit him for a week’s sport. 
I was one of the gang and “ right 
here ’’—as our American friends would 
say—lI make the bold statement that 
of all the terriers collected at the digs 
none proved to be so game and so 
fearless as the blue-blooded smooth 
and wire-haired youngsters . from 
a famous London kennel. I was 
astonished, it must be admitted, for 
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surprise had been expressed that the 
owner named cared to risk stock as 
valuable as that he brought with him 
in a badger earth. 

** But,’’ said he, ‘‘ a terrier that is 
not a terrier nor fitted for what is 
really his avocation is of not use to 
me: no matter what his value, he 
must go if he cannot hold a badger or 
force out a fox.’’ His little rough- 
coated beauties did wonderful work | 
during those days of digging, and once 
and for all the mouths of the scoffers 
were stopped. <A few weeks later I 
had the pleasure of seeing the same 
terriers win the very highest honours 
in the show ring. ‘‘Scars gained 
in honourable combat, sir,’’ answered 
the proud owner when he was asked 
by the judge to explain marks on the 
skull, shoulder abrasions and a deep 
cut on the jaw. ‘“‘ Excellent, excel- 
lent,’’ replied the man on the wool- 
sack, ‘‘ glad to see the teeth are all 
right.” 

It was, by the way, that same judge, 
an ex-Master of Foxhounds and a 
great man for a_ working terrier, 
told me years before when, : fool- 
like I had attempted to prevent 
two of his exhibits from _fight- 
ing, that no dog unable to stand 
his ground or hold his own in 
a scrap at home or abroad was tolerated 
in his establishment. I am not at 
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Smooth Fox Terrier 
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liberty to mention names, but the 
reader may take it from me that my 
friend the ex-Master had at that time 
the strongest kennel of show fox 
terriers in the United Kingdom. So 
valuable was his strain that he turned 
down a blank cheque which was offered 
in exchange for one of his stud dogs : 
he could have had a handsome com- 
petency for the whole of his team, but 
he derived so much enjoyment from 
his hobby that he resisted all tempta- 
tions to sell out, and anyone seeing his 
collection of oil paintings—every pic- 
ture by a famous artist—and the silver 
trophies won by his terriers will under- 
stand why he still keeps to his strain. 

The fox .terrier is no more com- 
panionable than other members of his 
tribe, but there is something very 
attractive in his appearance, be he 
dark or fair—in other words, smooth 
or rough-coated—and there is no ques- 
tion about his having the bump of 
locality very well developed. A puppy 
I once reared in London was surpris- 
ingly clever in the way of locating his 
whereabouts, and when he had given 
me the slip in so crowded a thorough- 
fare as High Street, Kensington, on a 
Saturday morning, I have found him 
at home when I got there an hour or 
two later after having spent an anxious 
time dreading to approach a crowd, 
fearing that my puppy had been run 
over. To this day I do not know how 
he managed to dodge the traffic, which 
in the height of summer was both 
heavy and varied, as anyone knowing 
the West-end can testify. Darkie was 
the only dog I ever reared in London : 
on principle I objected to doing it, for 
the life is unnatural and any sport- 
loving dog spends quite half his time 
in trying to get out of doors, a fact 
which is not’to be wondered at con- 
sidering his temperament. 

The fox terrier is undoubtedly a 
great homer, and some years since I 
was told a story—thoroughly authen- 
ticated, I may say—which proves this 
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and is well worth repeating. “I 
started from Cirencester on my bi- 
cycle, accompanied by two friends and 
my smooth-coated fox terrier dog, 
aged four years,’’ wrote my friend. 
‘We bicycled to Fairford station, a 
distance of nine miles, trained on to 
Oxford, twenty-four miles, where we 
spent some five hours previous to 
starting thence for a week’s boating 
on the Thames. We took the dog 
with us in the boat as far as Nuneham, 
where we made our first night’s halt. 
Next morning we started at 10 a.m., 
my terrier following us on the bank 
for about a mile, when we were over- 
taken by a Thames Conservancy plea- 
sure steamer, the Alaska. The rushes 
at the riverside at this point were too 
high for me to see my dog or for him 
to see me: consequently [ lost him. 
On reaching Wallingford that after- 
noon I made enquiries of an officer of 
the Alaska, who told me that my terrier 
had followed his steamer for about six 
miles and was last seen by him lying 
down in a field beyond Culham Lock. 
We continued our trip till the end of 
the week, returning to Cirencester late 
on Friday night and learnt that the 
dog had arrived by himself two days 
before at seven o’clock in the morning. 
He had found his way from beyond 
Culham Lock to Cirencester in about 
twenty hours, a distance of forty-four 
miles as the crow flies. Excepting for 
the nine miles of road from Cirencester 
to Fairford, travelled on bicycles, the 
country was completely strange to 
him.’ Certainly a very interesting 
story : it is given word for word as it 
reached me. 

The two fox terrier varieties are 
identical, exceptimg in coat, the harder 
and more wiry the texture of the rough- 
coated dog the better it is. On no ac- 
count should he look or feel woolly ; 
and there should be no silky hair 
about the head or elsewhere. The coat 
of the wire-haired should not be too 
long so as to give the dog a shaggy 
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appearance, but at the same time it 
should show a marked and distinct 
difference all over from the smooth 
species. According to the standard of 
the Fox-terrier Club the dog must pre- 
sent a general gay, lively and active 
appearance: bone and strength in a 
small compass are essentials; but this 
must not be taken to mean that a fox- 
terrier should be cloddy or in any way 
coarse ; speed and endurance must be 
looked to, as well as power, and the 
symmetry of the foxhound taken as a 
model. The terrier, like the hound, 
must on no account be leggy, nor must 
be too short in the leg. He should 
stand like a cleverly-made hunter, 
covering a lot of ground, yet with a 
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short back. He will then attain the 
highest degree of propelling power to- 
gether with the greatest length of 
stride that is compatible with the 
length of hisbody. Regarding weight, 
I certainly think 18 lbs. should be the 
maximum : a big coarse fox terrier is 
neither a thing of beauty nor a joy 
for ever. 

[We regret that because of a mis- 
understanding between the artist and 
writer (brought about through a late 
change of plans) the portrait of a 
wire-haired fox terrier was used for 
illustrating the article on the Irish 
terrier which appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Badminton Magazine. 
—Ep.] 
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The Reveries of a 
Yaturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 


The ways and manners of some of the smaller wild animals. 


HERE are not many people liv- 

ing in the north of Britain who 
can remember so prolonged and per- 
sistent a spell of bad weather as we 
have had during the last five months of 
1917. After an all too short summer, 
it broke on August 9th and since then 
we have only once had three consecu- 
tive fine days. There have been many 
of those spendid intervals between 
storms that are known as “ pet days,”’ 
and during these, it seemed as though 
the country had never looked more 
beautiful. The crop of Rowan 
berries was beyond all known prece- 
dent, and even now, at Christmas 
time, the last have not gone. 

The Rowan berry is no doubt a 
valuable winter bird food, but I can- 
not think it is a favourite one. I see 
the blackbirds, thrushes, redwings 
and fieldfares crowding into the haw- 
thorn bushes to feast on the small red 
berries they bear, but not till later, 
when it is probable there is some 
scarcity, do they attack the Rowans. 
In districts where wild berries of any 
kind are scarce no doubt things are 
otherwise, but in Scotland there are 
many kinds of food for all the birds 
till late into the winter. 

The Beech trees held their leaves 
later than usual and on sunny days 
their golden splendour was a sight to 
gladden the heart of man, while wood 
pigeons and squirrels found the har- 
vest of nuts strewn on the ground a 
liberal one. 


The eye of the naturalist and the 
artist is gladdened by the splendid 
colouring of autumn wood and moors, 
but the general effect of the whole 
yields only a small part of the plea- 
sure to be derived at this time of year 
from the changing pageant of the out- 
door world. I like to take a group, of 
simple effects and consider them in 
their relation to each other; and a 
clump of beech trees affords one a 
splendid opportunity for a study of 
this kind. The outstanding features 
are few and easily grasped, while 
their interplay produces a perfect har- 
mony. Blue sky, white clouds, sun- 
shine penetrating semi-transparent 
golden leaves, last year’s leaves spread 
like a carpet of burnished copper on 
which woodpigeons are feeding in 
company with one, or perhaps two red 
brown squirrels. Then there are the 
splendid trunks, of many a subtle 
shade and form, the pillars of this 
woodland temple, which preserve a 
cool enchanted space between the 
beauty overhead and that below. 

For the moment the pine woods on 
the mountain sides, the browns and 
purples of birch, bogmyrtle and. alder 
in the valleys, and the late autumn 
tints of heather and bracken on the 
moor, are forgotten. The Beech trees 
are sufficient for a whole morning 
and afternoon if one would see them 
and enjoy them as they. deserve. 

Have you ever noticed that wood- 
pigeons never look so blue as against 
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a background of last year’s Beech 
leaves with the sun on them? Nor 
does the white band round their necks 
show so plainly anywhere else. Here 
one realises that the pigeon is a blue 
bird, not drab grey as it so often 
appears to be, and is it accident that 
its setting is, at this time of year, 
amongst copper and gold? 

How often the naturalist in con- 
tact with some transcendent and fleet- 
ing beauty of the outdoor world may 
put that question ? Is it accidental ? 

Perhaps, like the pigeon, many a 
thing that seems to us ordinary and 
commonplace would appear as splen- 
did and wonderful in its proper 
setting. Is this one of the many 
lessons nature has to teach, and which 
we are so slow to learn? 

How is it, | wonder, that though 
each year the Beeches shed _ their 
seed in such profusion it is a very 
unusual thing to come across self-sown 
young trees? Perhaps this is not the 
case all over the country, but cer- 
tainly I have very seldom found them, 
and I have often looked carefully. It 
is all the more remarkable, because 
one finds seedling sycamores in thou- 
sands. What becomes of them even- 
tually I do not know, but very few 
survive. So far as I know, there is 
no tree that produces so many seed- 
lings as the sycamore, and yet, in this 
part of the world at any rate, it is not 
so common as many others. 

It is of course obvious that the 
Beech nuts are prized as food by 
several kinds of birds, and_ the 
squirrels, but out of so many some 
must escape; yet one can almost say 
there are no_ young self-sown trees. 

After the birds and squirrels have 
taken their toll it is probable that the 
rabbits see to the tender sprouts when 
first they show, and if this is so, one 
may suppose that they do not care for 
young sycamores. Yet these do not 
survive beyond their first year, and we 
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know from sad experience that rabbits 

will eat practically any vegetable 

growth when hard pressed during a. 

long frost or snow. 
* * * * * 

There are certainly more squirrels 
than usual this year, though not so 
many as there were in the South 
of Scotland thirty years ago; and this 
autumn I have renewed the acquaint- 
ance of this fascinating companion of 
my youth. He had almost disap- 
peared from our woods, for though he 
was not much shot at, his numbers 
were thinned during the rabbit 
trapping season. This was particu- 
larly the case in a country where 
loose stone dikes enclosed plantations. 

The general idea that a squirrel is 
“‘a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever ’’ has much to be said in its 
favour if we eliminate the interests of 
young trees and a number of the wild 
creatures of the woods. This we can 
hardly consent to do, and the plain 
truth of the matter is that the squirrel 
is a wicked and vicious little marauder 
whose nut diet is possibly as supple- 
mentary as our walnuts eaten with the 
wine. When I say possibly it is 
because I do not know actually what 
his diet is, so much as what he kills 
and destroys. In fact, there is a good 
deal of mystery about what squirrels 
are up to half their time. Why, for 
instance, in the spring do they pull 
down the nests of small birds and 
leave eggs or fledglings scattered on 
the ground? They do this in a most 
persistent and business-like manner, 
hunting an area thoroughly before 
passing on to the next. At my old 
home, which was situated at the edge 
of a wood, they used even to hunt out 

nests under the eaves, in the early 
spring mornings; and year after year 
we would find the results of these 
raids on garden walks or beds. Some- 
times eggs and fledglings were there, 
in, or scattered round the ruined nest; 
sometimes they were not to be found. 
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Had they been eaten? I have never 
been able to find out for certain, but I 
think it is extremely likely, knowing 
the squirrel to be maliciously mis- 
chievous, that he had a feed of eggs 
or young, and then, enjoying the 
sport of tearing down nests, proceeded 
to do so with all he could find. 

A pair of redstarts nested every 
year in a hole in the wall a good 
height from the ground; but one 
season this became slightly enlarged 
owing to some mortar falling out, and 
when the usual raid took place this 
nest was pulled out with the rest, and 
no efforts on our part to make the 
place more secure would induce the 
birds to come back for many years; 
but I see they have been there (or their 
descendants) for the last two seasons. 

At first we thought that rats were 
the marauders, but it was difficult to 
believe that they would leave eggs 
and young about; besides, the nests 


were often in places where it was 
highly improbable a rat could get at 
them. Cats could not be blamed, as 
it was a very lonely place and the 
mischief happened whether we had a 


cat at the time or not. It was an old 
keeper who told me that the squirrels 
were the culprits, and as I found the 
small birds’ nests torn out of trees in 
the woods round, I think he was 
probably right. Another piece of 
strong circumstantial evidence was 
that only the nests inside buildings 
(such as swallows’) were spared. Had 
rats been guilty this would not have 
been the case. 

That the squirrel is fierce and vin- 
dictive I know from actual experience 
on several occasions, but perhaps the 
most striking episode in this connec- 
tion occurred in the case of one which 
I found in a rabbit trap in a 
hole in a loose stone wall. He 
was only just caught by the toes 
of one hind leg, and I went to release 
him, but any idea of putting one’s 
hand within reach of those long 
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curved teeth was out of the question. 
Fetching a slab of wood from an old 
rail fence near at hand, I placed one 
end of this on the spring of the trap, 
grasping the other with both hands 
close to my face. Bearing down on 
the slab, the jaws of the trap opened, 
and the squirrel like a flash of light- 
ning ran up to attack my face, spitting 
and scolding as he came. I just 
managed to throw him off in time as 
he reached my hands and then he 
climbed the wall and sprang into the 
low bough of a spruce. I thought he 
would make off as fast as he could, but 
he had no such intention. Running 
to the outer end of the bough, he lay 
along it, grasping it tightly with his 
fore legs, in such a position that he 
was not six feet from my head; and 
then he commenced to spit and swear ; 
the lithe brown body undulating with 
rage right to the tip of his tail. I 
moved off, thinking he might spring 
at me again, but when he saw me 
going he ran up the tree and I 
watched him swing with consummate 
grace into a larch, and so disappear 
into the thickness of the wood. It had 
all happened so quickly, and had been 
so unexpected, that it was not till he 
had gone that I realised how comical 
his rage had been, and how under- 
standable. 

Only the other day I was reminded 
of this incident by the behaviour of 
another squirrel. I was motoring 
along a forest road which was car- 
peted with pine needles, and just before 
getting out into the open country I 
had to pass a row of Beeches, and 
here, right in the track, sat a squirrel 
opening the husk of a beech nut. It 
must have been a particularly large 
and pleasing one, for he would not let 
it go till the last minute; and he did 
not leave the road till I had stopped 
the car in order to get down and open 
a gate. When he saw me getting out 
he bounded for the nearest tree and 
reaching the lowest branch ran out to- 
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wards me and lay down and spat and 
swore just as the trapped squirrel had 
done. I stopped underneath him to 
admire his splendid fawn coloured tail, 
which was such a pleasing contrast to 
his coat, and he grasped the branch 
tightly and shook it in his rage. 

{f only he would let the birds’ nests 
alone, I should bear him no grudge, 
and as it is, I never see a squirrel with- 
out being stirred by his beauty and 
grace. I have watched him when 
every movement dislodged a shower 
of snow from the slender larch 
branches, and such a sight on a 
winter’s afternoon in the glow of a 
frosty sun and with a clear sky for a 
background, is one of those pictures 
of surpassing beauty which nature 
frames for those who enjoy them. 

I have seen him come to drink and 
wash his face at a pool while I have 
been fishing; and one sight of him 
sitting on a grey stone just above the 
amber-coloured water, with a green 
bank on which some scarlet fungi 
grew for a background, is a picture 
that will live long in my memory. 

He is indeed a handsome, pleasing, 
rogue, but one cannot forgive him 
his sins. 


* * * * * 


There are four other quadrupeds 
whose existence is affected by present 
conditions—the rat, the weasel, the 


stoat and the rabbit. All four fall a 


prey to the keeper with his traps in 
normal years, and the first effect of 
the reduction of his activities was an 
increase in their numbers. What 
would eventually happen was an in- 
teresting speculation. The extra- 
ordinary fecundity of the rabbit 
threatened an increase so alarming 
that there were warning voices raised 
in several quarters. It was feared the 
rabbit would become a dangerous 
pest. What has actually happened 
is that the increase in the numbers of 
stoats and weasels has been more 


than sufficient to counteract the in- 
crease in rabbits, though this was 
very obvious for a time (I know it has 
been said that weasels don’t kill 
rabbits, but Galloway weasels do). 

I think it is a fact that rabbits have 
never been so scarce (in the South of 
Scotland, at any rate) at this time of 
year, as they are now. Onthe ground 
I know best and have known longest 
they have almost disappeared, while 
it is not by any means an uncommon 
sight to see stoat or weasel following 
the runs. 

One evening not long ago, I was 
waiting at dusk for a heron that had 
become a nuisance at a trout pond, 
when a rabbit passed quite close 
without seeing me. A few minutes 
afterwards a weasel came swiftly along 
his track, making long low jumps as 
he went and with his head in the air 
(this surprised me). Apparently he 
was able to keep the scent without 
nosing the ground. I did not see the 
end of the hunt, nor did I hear it, so 
perhaps the rabbit escaped. The im- 
pression made by this incident was 
one of swift relentless and efficient 
hunting, by a small creature that 
seemed as though it might be con- 
structed of rubber and fine tempered 
steel. No wonder the rabbit yells 
when it sees the arched back and 
glittering eyes. The fascination 
of deadly fear must be a terrible 
thing, but I believe it is, in this case, 
Nature’s anaesthetic, which makes the 
end painless. 

Probably weasels and stoats will in- 
crease more in some districts than 
others, but where they are found in 
any numbers, there is no fear that 
rabbits will increase unduly. Several 
people have told me within the last 
year that they have seen weasels 
hunting in companies. Some friends 
saw fourteen cross a golf course near 
here while they were playing, and 
apparently they took no notice of the 
players. I have not seen these com- 
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panies, but coming home at night I 
see many weasels crossing the road in 
the light of the car lamps. 

The rat plague would seem to be a 
serious danger, but if rabbits become 
still scarcer the most probable thing 
to happen is that the weasels and 
stoats will turn their attention to 
these, to a greater extent than they 
have ever done before; so that of the 
four quadrupeds mentioned two will 
easily be victorious in the fight for 
existence, and it will be at the ex- 
pense of the other two. 

‘Tf such an unlikely thing as a 
scarcity of rats and mice occurred, I 
wonder whether hunger would drive 
stoat and weasel to eat each other. If 
so, which would be victorious? The 
stoat is larger and stronger, but the 
weasel quicker and far more agile. I 
think the weasel would probably sur- 
vive longest in a fight for existence 
against starvation. 

Early in December we had a light 
fall of snow, but it did not last long 
enough to give conclusive track read- 
ings. Certainly there were very few 
rabbit tracks noticeable, but this does 
not really prove anything, as rabbits 
do not like snow, and until they get 
hungry they keep pretty much to 
their burrows. Dry snow in hard 
frost does not seem to keep them in 
so effectually as sloppy snow, and one 
can quite imagine this would be most 
uncomfortable and would cling to the 
fur. On the other hand, dry powdery 
snow can easily be shaken off. 

It is worth while for anyone who 
wants to know to what extent vermin 
are increasing and what the stock of 
rabbits and hares, or even pheasants 
is, to keep a sharp look out in snow; 
and 36 to 48 hours after it has fallen 
is probably the best time to study 
tracks. 

Many a time I have located otters 
in this way that would otherwise have 
escaped notice, and even with regard 
to rats much useful information may be 
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picked up; though they, like rabbits, 
keep out of new or wet snow if they 
can, and if they happen to be in a stack 
or otherwise well situated for food, 
they will not stir outside. It is where 
they make nightly visits to places that 
are dangerous in the day time that the 
value of tracking comes in, and one 
can take measures accordingly. 
* * * * * 

It is probable that the rat is the 
most destructive of all those creatures 
that are classed as vermin, and it is 
really astonishing that no organised 
campaign is started with a view to a 
very decided reduction in its numbers. 

This would not be nearly so great 
an undertaking as many suppose. 
They would probably be more diffi- 
cult to catch in towns than in the 
country, but I am inclined to think 
that it is a delusion to think of town 
rats and country rats. At any rate, I 
am sure that with regard to by far the 
largest proportion of the rat popula- 
tion it may be said that they are 
migratory. It is even probable that 
what are known as sewer rats either 
visit country districts occasionally, or 
at any rate come originally from the 
country. But whether this is so or 
not, it is certain that the village rat 
is only a dweller amongst men 
periodically. 

So far as the villages and country 
towns are concerned there are two dis- 
tinct migrations in the: year—outward 
to the fields and woods in spring, and 
inwards to houses and other buildings 
in autumn. This does not mean that 
there are no rats in the villages in 
summer, but it is certainly a fact that 
they are very few compared with the 
winter stock, and this has wrongly 
been accounted for by the supposition 
that the winter crowd is the natural 
increase due to the breeding season. 

The rats come houseward with the 
first snap of cold weather after the 
corn is cut. Many people must have 
noticed this arrival. For w.cks hardly 
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a rat is heard or seen, and then one 
night the place is suddenly teeming 
with them. 

During the following days one can 
hear them fighting each other for win- 
ter quarters; for rats will only allow a 
number that can be easily supported 
on the available local food supply. If 
this were not so, the first stackyard or 
warehouse they arrived at would be 
eaten out in a very short time. One 
has seen how the swallows drive off 
last year’s young birds when they 
arrive at the place where they were 
reared, and probably much the same 
sort of thing takes place in the case of 
the rats. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that much fighting goes on dur- 
ing the first few days after the inward 
migration has taken place, and in this 
way a thorough distribution is 


accomplished. 
The time to begin to trap rats in 
earnest is when they first arrive in the 


autumn. Every one caught then 
means a winter’s food saved, 
every pair several broods in the 
spring. The trapping should be con- 
tinued during the winter, but in sum- 
mer it is hardly worth wasting time 
over this work amongst houses. There 
will, of course, always be local sum- 
mer attractions in populous districts— 
such as a pigstye, for instance, but 
the main crowd will be out and away 
amongst the fields. 

If a suitable trap could be devised 
for catching rats wholesale during the 
inward migration in autumn, the back 
of the problem would be broken, and 
in a season or two the effects on the 
town rats would be very noticeable ; 
for depend upon it, the stock is always 
being replenished from the country. 

In this connection, I should like to 
tell of an extraordinarily efficient trap 
that was discovered by accident, and 
which was afterwards successfully 
adapted to the needs of a small pro- 
perty that used to be infested by rats 
every winter, owing to special induce- 
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ments which are not of any particular 
importance here. 

In the harness room at my home 
was an ordinary round corn bin. The 
lid had been broken at the hinges and_ 
lost, but as the room was sound and 
tight no rats were supposed to be able 
to get at the corn when the door was 
shut. Yet it became evident that the 
oats were disappearing much_ faster 
than they should, and the discovery _ 
of rat droppings left no doubt ~ 


the cause. A careful examination was___ 


made and neither floor, walls, door, 
or windows showed any clue, and for 
some days the matter remained a mys- 
tery. Then someone noticed that the 
wall in the corner of the room where 
the bin stood was dirtier than any 
other corner, and following this line 
upward, a hole in the roof was found. 
Above the harness room was the hay 
loft. The mystery was explained, but 
a method of catching the rats—had to 
be thought out—or else we might 
resort to the usual futile plan of a 
piece of zinc over the hole. This 
method did not appeal to us at all, 
because at best it only meant that the 
loss was being diverted. 

At last a plan was suggested and 
approved. The oats were removed 
from the bin and it was filled rather 
more than half full with water. About 
six inches of chaff was next put in 
and this floated and made an appar- 
ently firm surface. On the chaff a 
fair covering of oats was laid. 

At 11 o’clock that night we went to 
see the result, and found between 
thirty and forty drowned rats. What 
is more, we had got every rat in the 
hay loft. 

Three similar traps were set outside 
amongst the buildings, but in this 
case we used tubs sunk into the 
ground. In these the rats were fed 
for a week. Then one evening water 
and chaff and food were arranged as 
in the case of the corn bin. The result 
was entirely satisfactory and in three 
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or four weeks there was not a rat to 
be seen about the place. 

Such traps are very little trouble 
once they are made, and they go on 
catching as long as there are rats. 
We found that, for the outside traps, 
when rats began to get scarce, a drop 
or two of oil of aniseed on some oat- 
meal, stimulated the catches for some 
time. 


If every village had half-a-dozen of 
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these traps the rat plague would soon 
be a thing of the past, and there is 
no reason why the scheme should not 
be adapted to town conditions too. So 
long as there is food to be had, rats 
will come to it some time or other. A 
trap to be effective should be always 
working. All that would be neces- 
sary in this case would be to see that 
the food was renewed, and occasionally 
arrange the bath that terminates the 
existence of a batch of rats. 
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THE FLAPPER 


BY 
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4 
HAT Irishman, who has any 
tendency to being a sportsman 

—and what Irishman has not that ten- 
dency by heredity—does not know 
what an “ illigal’’ race meeting i$? 


However, for the enlightenment of the 
minority, especially our friends across 
the ‘‘ wather,’’ let it be explained that 
an illegal race meeting, better known 
as a “‘flapper’’ or ‘‘ 4-19 ’’ meeting 
is one not carried out under the 
rules of racing or those of the Irish 


National Hunt. Such meetings are 
locally considered just as important as 
the Derby or the Oaks is to the racing 
public of England, and indeed very 
often better sport is witnessed at them 
than may be seen at any of our 
classical gatherings, for the honour 
and glory of leading in a winner is 
just as great as it is to lead in the 
winner of the Blue Ribband of the 
Turf—hence all are triers. 

It was my good luck in the early 
summer of 1914 to be one of a party of 
tourists searching the waters of Lough 
Derg for trout, and whiling away our 
time in pursuit of the wily May fly 
(who was very slow to make his 
appearance that year) to hear that 
there was to be a Flapper meeting at 
Scariff. In addition to the horse 
races there was also to be an aquatic 
meeting, so that I was assured of a 
thorough good day’s outing if I 
attended the gathering. 

The information that the Scariff 
meeting was one of the events of the 
year was conveved to me by my fisher- 


man, the ‘‘ Huish,’’ a personality in 
himself, and with whom one can spend 
many a pleasant hour. 

“ Will th’ gintlemin be goin’ to th’ 
races to-morrow ?’’ said he, one even- 
ing after a long and arduous day’s 
fishing, in which the two rods in our 
boat accounted for one trout turning 
the scale at 9 ounces, the first fish 
caught after three days’ dapping. 


““ What races?’’ I enquired with 
avidity, having scanned my fixture 
card for the season and ascertaining 
that neither the Curragh, Cork Park, 
Baldoyle or any of the principal meet- 
ings in Ireland had a fixture for that 
week. 

“Why, Scariff (pronounced Shkar- 
iff) races, an’ what else? ’’ was his 
easy rejoinder. 


I did not know there was such a 
meeting, I explained, which drew from 
the information that ‘ ye 
might search all Ireland an’ ye 
wouldn’t see a betther leppin’, nater 
riding, finer cattle, prettier women, 
or get a betther drap av Connemara 
liminade (potheen) than ye’ll git at 
Scariff.”’ 

With this tempting bill of fare 
before me I decided to give the fishing 
a rest for a day and participate in 
Scariff’s golden day, and having inti- 
mated my intention to the host of the 
hotel at which I happened to be stay- 
ing, he advised me that the best way 
to get to my destination would be to 
sail down in one of the manv turf boats 
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which bring turf from the Galway 
and Clare sides of the lake to 
the Tipperary side. One of these 
boats, he informed me, could be 
hired quite cheaply, and made most 
comfortable and safe-sailing when 
the wind was at all favourable. 
This I decided to do, and availed my- 
self of the services of the ‘‘ Bugaboo,”’ 
one of the largest vessels engaged in 
this traffic. The hold was cleaned up 
for the reception of myself and a few 
friends and a trestle table and some 
forms placed in it for our use, and 
early next morning with a light breeze 
in our favour, a well-packed hamper 
and plenty of liquid refreshment, we 
made a start. Nothing untoward hap- 
pened until nearing Scariff, when we 
grounded on a shingle bed, but with 
the aid of poles we were soon in deep 
water again, and made Scariff before 
the sun was yet over the yard-arm. 
What a sight met our gaze! The 
town was bedecked with all manner of 
decorations, amongst which were 
addresses of welcome in both English 
and Gaelic. Along the dusty road 
leading to the course, which was about 
a mile and a half from the town, was 
to be seen a string of vehicles which 
surpasses any pen to describe. There 
was every mode of conveyance from 
the most up-to-date motor to the old- 
fashioned and now almost extinct long 
car (a vehicle like an elongated side- 
car, in which the passengers sit back 
to back). Across the fields was to be 
seen a steady stream of pedestrians, 
resembling a long trail of ants all 
having the same objective—the course. 
The moment we put our feet on terra 
firma we were hailed with shouts of 
“‘Kyar to th’ coorse, sor,’’ ‘‘ Only a 
bob a sate, sor,’’ ‘“‘ Take ye there in 
no toime, sor,’’ etc., shouted at the 
top of their voices by hagkney car 
drivers who had travelled all the way 
from Limerick some twenty miles 
away, either that morning or the pre- 
vious day, in order to carry those who 
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did not care to use “‘ shank’s mare ”’ 
to the course. Selecting the best- 
looking turn-out, we decided to drive 
to the course, and whilst doing so I 
suggested to our jarvey that it hardly 
paid him to drive.all the way from 
Limerick for the few shillings he 
would earn in driving a few car loads 
of passengers from the town to the 
course and back again. To my 
amazement, he told us that the mare 
he was driving was to be one of the 
competitors during the day, that she 
was in perfect condition, had been on 
hard feeding all the year and was more 
than likely to pull off one, if not more 
of the events. He further informed 
us that some of his colleagues had 
brought over the pick of their stables 
with the same intention. ‘‘ Luk at her 
paces now,”’ said he, flicking her with 
his whip, “‘ why a few runs like this 
is only a preliminary canter for her. 
She can give th’ besht av them two 
stun an’ a beatin’. Just luk how she 
stretches herself now, why there’s 
nothin’ in th’ four walls av Ireland to 
touch her,’’ and, so as to confirm his 
words, he put the hardy little mare 
into a sharp gallop against a long, 
heavy hill which exertion did not seem 
to have the least effect on her. 
Arrived eventually at the ‘‘ Coorse,”’ 
we found the grand stand erected on 
the top of a hillock, at the bottom of 
which was the winning post. The 
course, a circular one about a mile in” 
length, was for a certain distance ~ 
hidden from view, owing to a high 
double ditch ifitervening, which, by. 
the way, had to be negotiated in some 
of the races, and which would prove 
fatal to any equine excepting an Irish- 
bred and trained horse. About the 
field was scattered the usual motley 
gathering of thimble-riggers, three- 
card tricksters, tipsters and the hun- 
dred and one other gentlemen of the 
light-fingered fraternity who frequent 
such gatherings. Bookmakers were 
also in force, their raucous voices being 
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heard declaring the odds, and needless 
to say, the “‘ Boys in Blue’’ were also 
there to keep the peace if necessary, 
and, although not officially, to have a 
bit on anything good that might 
chance to come their way. Outside 
the fence could be seen a couple of 
clergy seated in a dog-cart, watching 
the whole proceeding—for by a clerical 
edict they are prevented from partici- 
pating in a race-meeting. Amongst 
the heterogenous crowd was one man 
who stood out by himself. He stood 
nearly six-and-a-half feet in height, 
wore a grey silk hat and long grey 
ulster, whilst like a sandwich man he 
wore a board, back and front, bearing 
the words ‘‘ Turf Counsellor to His 
late Majesty and many other Crowned 
Heads of Europe.”’ 

He was a tipster, who for the sum 
of a shilling guaranteed to give five 
out of the six winners for the day and 
for 2s. 6d. would give all the winners. 
I was informed that when His late 
Majesty, King Edward VII. visited 
Ireland, he went to Baldoyle Race 
meeting and just before a certain race 
our friend of the grey ulster managed 
to get close up to the Royal Box and 
before the race started threw an en- 
velope at the feet of His Majesty. He 
was immediately hustled away by the 
guard, but it is stated that King 
Edward opened the envelope and dis- 
covered written on a slip of paper, 
““Your Majesty, don’t back the 
favourite. Water Hen will win.’’ As 
a matter of fact, Water Hen (an out- 
sider) did win that particular race. 
Hence his taking on himself the right 
to claim Royal Patronage. 

A few minutes after we had heard 
this we were approached by our 
friend, who offered to give us “‘ all the 
winners for the day for a bob.’’ Look- 
ing on this offer as a good investment, 
I accordingly tendered him a shilling, 
when the following dialogue took 
place : 

“Yerra sor, sure ye wudn’t insult 
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th’ King’s Turf Counsellor by offering 
him a bob fur all th’ winners av th’ 
day? ”’ 

“But that is all you asked,” I 
interposed. 

‘‘Musha! any gossoon wud give me 
that fur th’ tip fur th’ first race, an’ 
here are ye gran’ gintlemin wantin’ th’ 
tips for all th’ races fur a bob.”’ 

I again re-iterated that that was 
all he asked, and enquired how much 
he wanted for the full list. 

“* Shure, thin, I’ll lave that to yer- 
selves an’ I know gran’ gintlemin 
loike ye won’t go too hard on me. 
Faith! there was a toime whin I was 
consortin’ wid Royalty an’ Princes 
an’ Dooks, th’ payple wud run after 
me fur knowledge, fur belave me, sor, 
I gets it first hand, right from th’ 
horses’ mouth, an’ hard work I do 
have sometimes to git it, wid all th’ 
twishtin’ and turnin’ they do have, to 
know whose turn it is to win. How- 
somever, I won’t be hard on dacent 
gintlemin loike ye and I’ll lave it to 
yerselves.”’ 

A tip of 5s. satisfied our rapacious 
friend, and with many thanks, bless- 
ings and prayers for our future wel- 
fare, he took his departure to try fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

Although the first race was timed to 
start at 12 o’clock, it was almost 2 
when the bell rang to clear the course, 
and the jockeys with their mounts 
began to weigh in. What a motley 
gathering. A field of fourteen pre- 
sented themselves for the first race. 
The jockeys were of all sorts and 
descriptions, from men who had been 
warned off from legitimate racing, to 
owner riders. One of the latter struck 
me forcibly. He was about six feet 
three in height and must have turned 
the scale at fourteen stone. When 
weighing in he was told he was four 
pounds overweight, and on the advice 
of a wag decided to discard his boots 
and ride with his bare feet. Another 
wag suggested that as his mount 
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would not travel without the spur he 
had better put a pair of spurs on. This 
he did, and needless to say during the 
race he suffered more than his mount 
whenever he attempted to drive the 
spurs home. However, to the race. 
The distance was 44 miles, over as 
stiff a country as could be planned 
out, stiff stone walls, good double 
ditches, broad water jumps, etc. In 
all fourteen horses faced the starter, 
but as there were no cards, it was im- 
possible to get the names of all. 
However, as only a few of them 
mattered, it being known that not half 
would complete the course, we will 
give them in the order in which we 
can remember them going to the post : 
(Bully Cawley) 
(Riordan) 
(Ayres) 
(Donohue) 
(Maher) 


Sundancer 
Garryowen 
Blue Guts 
Star-gazer 
Ireland Yet 
Galtee More 
Pretty Polly 


. Hogan’s 

. Ryan’s 

Collins’ 

. Hogan’s 

. Gleeson’s 
. McKeogh’s 


(McInerny) 
. Tierney’s 


(Lynam) 


the last-named I recognised the 


little mare on which I had driven to 
the course, and whose owner advised 
us to ‘‘ put yer shirt on her; she can’t 
lose.”’ 

The moment the entrants had got to 
the post a rush was made for the grand 
stand, which, by the way, consisted of 
planks placed lengthways on empty 
porter barrels, which every now and 
then toppled over, but fortunately did 
not cause any damage. Whilst wait- 
ing for the race to start I surveyed the 
assembly closely and was much struck 
with the antics of my neighbour, 
whom I learnt was the owner of 
Sundancer. From my informant I 
learnt that Mr. Hogan was a very com- 
fortable man, but possessed of a very 
violent temper. He was a farmer and 
when not engaged at farming, acted 
as post-car owner, and when not 
engaged in either farming or posting, 
held contracts for cartage, and in his 
spare time interested himself in the 
sport of kings, and always kept a 
“* dark horse ”’ or two in training. 
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His latest investment in this respect 
was Sundancer, which he had pur- 
chased at the Curragh a couple of 
months before for a song. My in- 
formant added that Mr. Hogan “‘ niver 
gev more than £5 for a racehorse,”’ 
and as Sundancer had cost the maxi- 
mum without taking into considera- 
tion the cost of railing him from the 
Curragh to his new home, he must 
‘“Indade be a rale good wan.” It 
appeared that Sundancer got his name 
from the fact that whenever he saw his 
shadow cast on the road by the sun, 
he danced and capered all round it, 
but could not be persuaded to go 
straight ahead. The fact of the matter 
was that he was a jibber. However, 
having heard Sundancer’s history and 
finding he had been tipped by 
Royalty’s Counsellor, we decided to 
have our bit on him, but could not get 
more than even money. 

At last ‘“‘they’re off,’? Sundancer 
straining forward for all he’s worth, 
with Pretty Polly tailing off the field. 
At the first jump, a double-ditch, 
Stargazer and Galtee More came 
down, whilst Garryowen’s jockey is 
unseated, but Garryowen essays to 
cover the course solus. The first 
round of the course is completed with 
Sundancer leading and Pretty Polly 
close on his flanks, pressing him 
hard. This fact seems to greatly per- 
turb Mr. Hogan, who, regardless of 
his surroundings, shouts to his jockey, 
“Ride him, ye divil, ride him for all 
he’s worth. Bad luck to ye, wait till 
I get ye in the paddock. I’ll make ye 
pay for this,”’ suiting his actions to 
his words, he whisks a cutting whip 
in the air as though he was laying it 
across his jockey’s shoulders. His 
shouts, heard high above the tumult, 
strike the ears of the jockey, who 
responds by wishing Mr. Hogan in a 
very hot spot and telling him to “ ride 
th’ divil yerself.””, Whilst this alterca- 
tion is going on Pretty Polly pulls 
level with the leader, and the rest of 
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the field has tailed off. Over the 
double ditch the leaders scramble to- 
gether, and then down into the hollow 
where they are lost to view. On 
emerging into sight again Pretty 
Polly is alone. For a moment Mr. 
Hogan stands spell-bound, then with 
a roar he shouts, ‘‘Oh! the mur- 
therin’ villain, he’s thrown himself 
off. He’s lost me th’ race! Where 
is he? Bring him here till I skin 
him. Be th’ Howly Moses I’m a 
ruint man,”’ etc., etc. Sundancer’s 
jockey, knowing the treat lying in 
store for him, should he come back, 
decides discretion is the better part of 
valour, and notwithstanding that he is 
engaged for other races, makes him- 
self scarce, whilst Sundancer returns 
riderless to the paddock. In the 
meantime Pretty Polly has passed the 
post and been declared the winner. As 
soon as this is done, the whole crowd 
begins to move away in the direction 
of the town, and in response to our 


enquiry as to the reason for this we 
learn that the owner of the course has 
the only public-house in the village, 
and it is an understood thing that after 
each race there is an adjournment to 
the village for refreshment of a liquid 


nature. At what hour, then, will the 
next race start, is our enquiry ? 

“* Begor, thin, that depinds on Mr. 
- Ye see, he owns th’ coorse and 
until he says so th’ race doesn’t start, 
and sometimes he do get so interested 
in conversation that he forgets about 
the races.”’ 
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We decide to ‘‘ join the glad throng 
that goes marching along ”’ and go to 
the village and await results. 

What a sight presents itself; a 
happy, laughing, jesting gathering, 
talking over the result of the only race 
run, commenting on the chances of 
competitors to come, etc., and thus 
things run on until about four o’clock, 
when the bellman is heard in the 
street shouting: ‘‘ Now, then, come 
on fur th’ nixt race,’’ and a move is 
again made back to the course. After 
that race, with its humours, its serious 
side, and the hundred and one little 
incidents connected with it, is decided, 
a move is again made to the village, 
where another couple of hours are 
spent before the third race is started. 
During the interval between the races 
the fife and drum band from the neigh- 
bouring town discourses patriotic airs 
and dance music, and the gossoons 
and colleens, and often the older fry, 
give expositions in heel and toe jigs, 
hornpipes and sets of quadrilles, thus 
whiling away the time until the next 
race starts. 

The third race is just over and it is 
drawing near 8 o’clock. The intima- 
tion is made that the other items on 
the card will be decided the following 
day. Those in the know have already 
snapped up all the accommodation 
available, whilst those not so fortunate 
have to return home. Our party 
formed one of the latter, but did not 
risk the return journey in_ the 
Bugaboo.”’ 
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The Windward of the Weather 


BY 


PERCY WOODCOCK. 


6¢ SAY, doesn’t it look fine ?’’ 

said Frank, as a quay punt 
with double reefed mainsail showed 
black against the silver track between 
us and the moon—‘‘I wish we were 
aboard her.”’ 

She passed rapidly across and 
though, as is the local custom, she 
had no lights showing, having once 
picked her up we were able to follow 
her, a dark indefinite shape, on her 
course up the harbour. 

_ We were seated—George, Frank 
and I—at the end of Pendennis Head 
one evening in mid-December, 1912, 
watching the moonbeams glittering 
on the surface of the sea, and the 
lighthouse winking at us_ with 
monotonous regularity from St. 
Anthony Point across the harbour 
mouth. My friends’ all too short 
holiday was drawing rapidly to a 
close, and the weather, to say the least 
of it, was annoying. Day after day 
the wind blew hard from the south, 
and rain fell in torrents. Evening 
after evening the wind veered to the 
westward, and the weather gradually 
fined away till, with a clear sky and a 
moon in its second quarter, for a few 
hours it would be perfect. Later there 
would be a short spell of calm, but 
soon a breeze would come again from 
the southward, bringing the rain with 
- it and gradually increasing in strength 
till by daylight sailing for pleasure 
was out of the question. We sat silent 
for awhile after Frank’s remark, but 
it had given me an idea, and at length 
IT answered him. 


“Well,” I said, ‘‘ there is really no 
reason why we shouldn’t be. I don’t 
know why I did not think of it 
before.”’ 

“Think of what?’’ he asked. 

““Why,”’ I replied, ‘‘ we might just 
as well be out there as sitting here. 
You came down for some sailing, and 
if it is not to be had in the daytime 
we may as well have it when it is—at 
night. It’s really quite mild, and the 
moon makes it almost like day. If it 
is no better in the morning, I vote we 
try to-morrow night—f it clears again, 
that is.”’ 


So it was settled, and the dllowinss 
day being a repetition of the preceding 
ones, at seven o’clock in the evening 
we were rowing off to my 8-ton cutter 
.Zoé, which. lay, with five rolls, the 
equivalent of rather more than two 
reefs, in her mainsail on her moorings 


amongst the quay punts off 
Custom House quay. 

The west wind, though still strong, 
was hardly to be felt under the lee of 
the town, which stands on the side of 
a steep hill, and we took some time to 
pass through the fleet of quay punts, 
tugs, coal hunks and other craft which 
practically fills this part of the har- 
bour; but presently a smart squall of 
rain freshened up the wind, and we 
ran rapidly out into the more open 
water off the docks, where a number 
of coasters lay waiting fora chance to 
get “‘ around land.”? We passed close 
astern of one, a three-masted topsail 
schooner, and were able to read the 
name, Dorothy Watson, of South 


the 
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Shields. She spent some three months 
in Falmouth, weather-bound, and 
when she finally put to sea on Christ- 
mas Eve it was only to founder in the 
Bristol Channel on Boxing Day, the 
crew luckily being taken off by a 
passing steamer. 


HELFORD CREEK, LOW WATER. 
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a fast sail across the bay. Off Port- 
houstock we sighted a quay punt hove 
to in the shelter of the land. As we. 
drew nearer her helm was put up, and 
she ran down to us, and we made her 
out to be the Petrel. 

‘‘Funny time for a cruise, sir, isn’t 


HELFORD RIVER AND ‘‘ PASSAGE ’’ ON THE OTHER 


SHORE, BEYOND. 


The squall passed away to leeward 
looking in the moonlight like some 
huge bluish grey curtain out of which, 
as it receded, appeared first the vessels 
at anchor inthe Carrick Roads—three 
barques, a ship and a stump-masted 
steamer—and then St. Mawes Castle 
and theland beyond. We headed well 
out towards the Black Rock to avoid 
the soft patch always to be found under 
the lee of Pendennis with westerly 
winds, and once out clear laid our 
course for the Manacle Point. It was 
a grand night, but the wind came cold 
off the water, and soon we were clad 
in all the clothing available. We had 


it?’’ her owner, Bill Tregenna, hailed 
us 


‘* It’s the only time there’s any fine 
weather,’’ I shouted in reply. 


“Ay, ay! So ’tis, these days, sure 
enough. You didn’t see anybody 
stirring when you came away, did 
you, sir? ”’ he hailed again. 

‘*No, all quiet when we left,’? and 
Bill, with a farewell flourish of the 
arm, luffed the Petrel to once more. 

‘“What did he mean?’’ George 
asked. 

‘*He’s down here waiting for any 
vessels that may come along,”’ I ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You see, the vessels lie 
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off in the roads at Falmouth, and the 
captains usually engage one of the 
quay punts to act as “ errand boy’”’ 
between the ship and the shore. It’s 
not often the boats are out at this time 
of day, or rather night. Two o’clock 
in the morning is more their time for 
a start.” 


FALMOUTH BAY. 


Reaching the Manacles we passed 


through the channel between the 
rocks and immediately found our- 
selves in more disturbed water. The 
S.S.W. swell, while hardly noticeable 
above the reef, was very pronounced 
here and, as we drew out from the 
shelter of Lowland Point, the fresh 
west wind sent along a nasty cross sea 
which made oilskins a necessity, even 
had we not already been wearing them 
for warmth’s sake, while occasionally 
the heavy swell, rolling from seaward, 
would surge over the depressed lee 
rail and for a moment bury the deck 
to the skylight. 

““ How much further do you want 
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to go?’”’ I asked, feeling uncertain as 
to whether it was not getting to be 
rather too much of a good thing. 
I don’t know,’’ George re- 
plied, ‘‘but I’m feeling ready for 
supper. Can we go into Coverack ?”’ 
** Well, we can, but there won’t be 
any comfort there with this swell com- 


ENTRANCE TO HELFORD RIVER BEYOND. 


ing in. We'd better get above the 
Manacles to bring up.’’. 

‘All right. It’s all the same to me 
—only let’s see the Lizard before we 
turn back.” 

So we held on. It was nearly two 
years since I had seen the light lit, 
though the loom of it is plainly visible 
in certain atmospheric conditions from 
Falmouth, showing like some huge 
searchlight over the intervening land. 

At length it came into view, flash- 
ing faintly through a rain squall 
which swept across from Black Head; 
but presently it shone clear, and as the 
squall drove away. over the sea two 
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more lights became visible, a red and 
a green. 

“Hullo! ’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ here’s a 
job for Bill, anyway.” 

‘Why, what is it?’’ asked Frank. 

‘A vessel running and bound for 
Falmouth probably. Shall we wait 
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gallant yard, busily engaged in stow- 
ing the sail, and as she drew ahead 
the upper main topgallant sail was 
lowered, and half a dozen men started 
to climb the main rigging. Suddenly 
she bore away to seaward, and backed 
her main yard as she luffed to. We 


UNDER POWER IN HELFORD RIVER. 


to have a look at her, or are you too 
hungry ?”’ 

They elected to wait, and with the 
foresail hauled a’-weather the Zoé rode 
the seas more easily, and we were able 


to look about us in comparative 
comfort. The vessel came up rapidly, 
and, as she drew nearer, we made her 
out to be a big four-masted barque. 
We put our helm up, and keeping 
away before the wind let her overhaul 
us. Splendid she looked in the moon- 
light as she surged by, her masts 
towering above us and her bellying 
canvas showing dark against the sky. 
Puny figures were on the mizen top- 


were puzzled for a moment, but look- 
ing round we made out a pilot cutter, 
which we had not noticed, running 
out from Coverack Bay with a tug 
steaming lazily beside her, so leaving 
the barque to pick up her pilot we 
checked our sheets and again headed 
for the channel through the Manacles. 

Above Lowland Point we met the 
Petrel plunging along to meet the 
vessel, and received a cheery wave 
from Bill as he passed. It was here 
that George noticed our dinghy, which 
was deep in the water and towing very 
erratically. She was evidently carry- 
ing a considerable cargo of water- 
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When a wave lifted her stern this 
water ran forward, and as the wave 
carried her along, taking the strain off 
the counter, she took a broad sheer 
and several times nearly capsized alto- 
gether when the rope tightened up. I 
was glad to get her safely into the 
smoother water inside the Manacles. 

We sailed along the land past the 
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comfortably warm once more when we 
came on deck some half an hour later. 

The wind had dropped consider- 
ably, and we took three rolls out of 
the mainsail as a preliminary to 
getting under way. 

‘What time is it?’’ Frank asked, 
as we slipped past the Nare Head. 
““Nearly twelve.”’ 


OFF ZOZE POINT. 


now silent quarries at Porthoustock, 
and making a short tack brought up 
with the kedge off the little village of 
Porthallow. While waiting for the 
kettle to boil we hauled the dinghy 
alongside to bale her out, and found 
the water nearly halfway up to the 
seats. At first we were unable to 
account for the amount in her until we 
noticed the cover of the centreboard 
case floating about. She was fitted 
with a dagger plate which lifted right 
out, as it was my practice to carry her 
on deck on a passage, and once the 
cover was forced off, the water had 
evidently spurted up this aperture in 
streams. 

A supper with hot drinks was very 
welcome, and we felt much better and 


““ Oh, we’ve lots of time yet. Let’s 
have a look up Helford.’’ So the 
sheets were hauled aft, and we stood 
close hauled for the mouth of the 
river. 

The wind was blowing right out, so 
off Mawgnan Chair we stowed the 
head-sails and started the 6 h.p. motor 
I had had installed about a month 
before. 

Off Helford a barge in ballast, “‘a 
broom one side and a shovel the 
other,’’ as the saying goes, was slowly 
beating up. We had not tried what 
the motor was good for at towing, so 
we slowed down, and finding that they 
were bound for Gweek, a small village 
at the top of the river, took their line. 
The engine pulled well, and we got 
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along at a speed which we were able 
later to estimate at just over three 
knots. 
_ It was indeed a glorious night. 
Overhead the sky was dotted by a few 
pale stars. The moon, sinking low, 
threw dark shadows under the western 
land. To me the river is always beau- 
tiful, but never more so than in the 
silvery light of a strong moon, and 
the panorama of wood and field and 
rocky shore slipping past on either 
hand was a sight not easily forgotten. 

Past Porthnavas we went and on 
past Calamansack, where the trees run 
down to the water’s edge, till at last, 
in the pool above Tremaine Quay, we 
cast the towrope off and swung sharp 
about. 

‘Much obliged to you, sir,’ 
from the barge as we passed her. 

**Sorry we could not take you all 
the way.”’ 

‘“Oh, we’ve done very well, sir. 
We can easy pole her the rest. Good 
night, sir, and thank you, sir.’ 

We set our headsails again, and 
shook the last two rolls out of the 
mainsail, but it was almost a calm in 
the river and we did not stop the 
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engine till we reached the more open 
water of the bay. Skirting the Gedges 
reef, we headed for Pendennis. 

Off St. Mawes Castle the four-mast 
barque was brought up. Her crew 
were still at work on the forecastle 
head, and the rhythmic tramp of their 
feet as they circled round the capstan 
beat time to the strains of ‘‘ The Maid 
of Amsterdam,”’ the swelling roar of 
the chorus sounding sweetly over 
the calm sea, while they reiterated 
their firm determination to ‘‘ go no 
more a-ro-o-ving’’ from the lady in 
question. 

The wind fell fast, and near the 
breakwater we once more started the 
motor and reached our moorings under 
power. Thesky was lessclear. Clouds 
drifted across the moon, and a dim, 
nebulous grey film was gathering in 
the south. 

An hour later we were climbing the 
hill to our rooms. 

“Hullo!” I said, ‘‘ rain again.”’ 

Frank laughed as he swung open 
the garden gate. 

“‘Let it rain,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’re to 
windward of the weather for once, 
anyway.” 


LIGHTHOUSE. 
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OTHER HUNTERS 


BY 


F. E. BRIGGS. 


ITH those who are fond of out- 

¥ of-the-way pets a spider should 

surely hold a first place, for it com- 

bines within an exceedingly small 

compass of body, instincts so fierce 

and cunning as to put a Bengal tiger 
to shame. 

One of the most interesting of the 
spider family is the common long- 
legged house spider, which would 
infest every corner of a dwelling place 
if only the housemaid’s broom would 
leave it in peace. 

This spider is by preference can- 
nibalistic, and seems especially to 
fancy its own species, in which it out- 
cannibals the cannibals. It winds up 
its victim in a webby tomb by weaving 
round it with its feet, all the time 
keeping its little body, which is not 
much larger than a pin’s head, well 
out of danger. 

To watch a duel between two of these 
spiders an infinity of patience is 
needed, and one is reminded of a game 
of chess between two very skilled 
players, only with spidersone must be 
prepared to wait days sometimes for the 
next move ; but when the losing of the 
game or duel means not sudden death, 
but being slowly walled up in a white 
sepulchre and carried off to the 
enemy’s larder, there to have one’s 
internal juices slowly sucked out as 
each meal time comes round, it will be 
seen that some caution is needed. 

The male of this species seems to 


lead a very precarious existence and to 
go in hourly danger of being mistaken 
for a meal by his larger and more 
ferocious mate. 

The large hairy house spiders who 
have seven times the body substance 
of the spindle-legged ones, and who 
creep round the walls at night, and 
depend like a cat on the swiftness of 
their pounce for securing their prey, 
have a vendetta against their thin- 
shanked brethren, but the latter have 
only to retire to the ceiling of the 
room and the hairy bandit is afraid to 
follow as his feet do not seem to have 
the same holding power for hanging 
absolutely upside down. 

I remember finding the result of a 
duel a l’outrance between two of these 
species. One day I had noticed in a 
dark passage one of the spindle-legged 
spiders with a tightly wound victim in 
front of it; as days went on and I 
never passed the place without the 
spider being apparently in the middle 
of a meal I made a closer inspection 
and discovered that the conqueror’s 
head had been almost completely cut 
off, and on taking down the wound-up 
victim, saw a very small hole where 
the web had been broken, and while 
looking, two black pincers came out of 
this hole and opened and_ shut 
threateningly. After having unwound 
this hairy Samson with a needle, it 
seemed a little weak, but apparently 
unhurt, and very soon ran off, though 
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it had been so carefully tied up that I 
doubt if it would ever have been able 
to free itself. 

But the spider for whom I shall 
always feel the greatest affection, 
though she forfeited my regard, is 
Evangeline. 

She was one of those small, bright 
green garden spiders with a vivid red 
spot on the tail, and she lived in a 
small rose tree which had grown from 
a farthing’s worth of seed. Her web 
was always a model of tidiness, but 
she seldom caught anything and 
seemed to live on one small gnat a 
week. I used to visit the tree daily to 
keep down the aphides, and would 
drop a winged one occasionally in her 
web which she was never too proud to 
accept, but one day I overdid it with 
a small bluebottle, whereupon she 


sulked for a whole day, and kept a 
scandalised back turned to it until the 
thing was removed. 


A love of interfering in other 
people’s business led me to look for a 
little society for Evangeline—she 
seemed so much alone, and I dis- 
covered Henry and Percy on the other 
side of the rose bush. Henry was a 
brilliant emerald and Percy a bluish 
green, both were so handsome that 1 
could not decide which I preferred, so 
I carefully made them drop themselves 

on a life-line and then carried them off 
_ suspended on a stick and dropped 
them near the outskirts of Evan- 
geline’s web. Percy was the first to 
make the voyage, and his arrival 
caused tremendous excitement as 
Evangeline, without waiting for an 
introduction, rushed down the web to 
greet him, and they rubbed what 
seemed to be their antennz. 

I watched anxiously, ready to rescue 
Percy in case she mistook him for a 
meal, but he appeared to be quite safe, 
though she never stayed long but ran 
hack to her web, and then down again 
to see if he was still there. 
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Then Henry was put down beside 
his rival. 

I must confess that I was hoping for 
something of a fight, but they merely 
acknowledged each other’s presence, 
and then Henry retired to the other 
side of the web. 

Evangeline then divided her atten- 
tions impartially between the two, for 
she ran first to one then to the other, 
always returning to the centre of the 
web between her journeys. Henry 
and Percy never stirred, but if she 
stayed at all longer with one, the other 
would agitate his corner of the web, 
and this reminder usually brought her 
hurrying back. This must have gone 
on for six or seven times, when I 
began to notice that Henry was gain- 
ing in favour, the visits to Percy were 
as short as first calls, while he had to 
violently agitate his corner of the web 
to gain any notice at all. At last 
Henry was visited twice in succession, 
which seemed to be tantamount to an 
acceptance, for he thereupon showed 
some spirit and rushed at Percy, who, 
without attempting to fight, at once 
dropped from the tree. 

I was rather afraid that Evangeline 
might forfeit all regard by eating up 
her accepted suitor, so I was relieved 
a day or two later, to discover them 
both quite safe a few twigs away. 

Evangeline’s sweetnees of disposi- 
tion seemed to become soured before 
her little web of eggs saw the light, for 
when I found Ermyntrude (who was 
as like her as two peas) in the black- 
currants and dropped her into the web 
she was at once savagely attacked, and 
had to be hastily rescued and re- 
turned to her home. 

But one day a worse thing hap- 
pened. I found on coming to the rose 
bush Evangeline in close converse 
with Henry’s rival, and as I watched 
she leant forward and made a vicious 
bite and tug, and then hurried off to a 
corner of her web leaving her com- 
panion shaking as if with ague, while 
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she sat down to quietly enjoy the juicy 
green leg she had torn off! 

If it had not been for this horrid con- 
duct I should have missed Evangeline 
more than I did, for on the production 
of a little web of eggs tucked in 
between two green leaves she’ dis- 
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appeared. Whether she wished to 
avoid parental responsibility and ran 
off with Henry to another bush I do 
not know, but though I watched the 
eggs for a month or six weeks, I never 
discovered that any of them hatched 
out. 


THE DAYS OF PEACE 


CHRISTMAS DOWN UNDER.’’ 
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Sport Scrapiana 


On the whole’ the Newmarket 
December sales must be accepted as at 
least satisfactory in the circumstances. 
On the one hand three foals were sold for 
two guineas each, or, as a commentaior 
describes it, 528 pence a head, or half a 
guinea a leg; on the other hand, with 
3,200 guineas for the highest sum 
reached, half a dozen animals yielded an 
average of 2,550 guineas and no fewer 
than four and twenty made an average of 
1,552 guineas. 


"is 


Altogether the 651 lots last week made 
112,318 guineas, an average of 172 
guineas, and it is rather curious that the 
average last year was almost the same, 
173 guineas (523 lots for 90,528 guineas). 
In 1915 the average was 169 guineas 
(497 lots for 84,203 guineas). In 1914 
the average was somewhat higher, 191 
guineas (380 lots for 68,850 guineas), but 
prior to the war, at the wonderful sale of 
1913, the average was a small fraction 
under 433 guineas (713 lots for. 308,658 
guineas), and the previous December the 
average was 365 guineas (659 lots for 
240,547 guineas). 


A correspondent of the Daily Mail 
lately asserted that it was now, as before 
the war, ‘‘ impossible to buy a_ rabbit 
that had been shot.’’ This statement is 
both surprising and distressing, the latter 
because it is so painful to think of the 
poor little creatures suffering agonies in 
the horrible teeth of the steel trap till 
relieved by a lingering death or by the 
arrival of a keeper to put them out of 
their misery. 


At any rate a very large proportion ot 
purchasers, it would have been imagined, 
order rabbits from shops or Stores with- 
out any proviso as to the manner in 
which they might have been killed. The 
correspondent, however, writes that he 
has asked in shops frequently for shot 
rabbits before the war, and was always 
told that people will only buy trapped 
rabbits, and so shot rabbits are not sent 
to the shops.’’ He adds that there is 
frequent danger to health in eating 
rabbits that have died slowly in a trap or 
snare, but if so it is strange as likewise 
regrettable that the fact is not better 
known ! ‘ 


It is questioned whether the methods 
of testing the sight of Army men are 
practical. Sometimes they certainly are 
not. A story is told of a man who failed 
at the usual eyesight tests with letters 
because he could neither read nor write. 
Finally the man was asked if he had 
ever been’ shooting and what he 
had killed? The reply came quickly 
that he was fond of shooting squirrels 
with a_ rifle, and the _ information 
was volunteered that he seldom missed 
a shot! Accordingly the examiner 
reported on the man as follows: ‘‘ Diffi- 
cult to determine the applicant’s acutity 
of vision, as he does not know his letters, 
but he can kill squirrels with a rifle.’’ 
The man was accepted. 


& 


In many parts of the country pheasant 
shooting must be in the future seriouslv 
hampered by the cutting down of timber. 
One estate afone, that of Sir Charles 
Ross, Bart, at Balnagour, is expected 
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to yield no less a sum than £80,000, and © 


many years must pass, needless to say, 
before the planting which will follow can 
come to much. It is true that in certain 
timberless districts a large head of 
pheasants is recorded, and the birds are 
said to adapt themselves well to their 
surroundings; but without tall trees 
pheasant shooting must be extremely 
poor sport, though it may be freely ad- 
mitted that the timber is more important 
than the birds, notwithstanding the 
valuable addition they make to the food 
supply. 


"&s 


-' Many annecdotes are ‘related of the 
audacity of the hawk; the latest is told 
by an American correspondent of the 
Shooting Times. As he approached a 
small lake a couple of wild duck arose. 
They had not flown more than sixty yards 
when a large hawk swooped down on one 
of the ducks, which immediately fell like 
a stone, dead, with the hawk in close 
attendance. The sportsman ran up and 
prevented the destroyer from taking any 
further action in the drama, picked up 
the duck (a mallard) and on careful ex- 
amination found a small wound on the 
side of the head about as large as a 
No. 5 shot pellet, from which blood was 
oozing. He pocketed the duck, much to 
the annoyance of the hawk, who followed 
him some distance, circling round and 
occasionally swooping towards him. On 
plucking the duck, which was in good 
condition, no other wound was visible. 


Some shooting men have odd tricks 
when they are firing, and it appears that 
this used to be the case still more when 
bows were used prior to the introduction 
of fowling-pieces. The paper just men- 
tioned gives some quaint instances of this 
‘from an old book on archery. The 
writer says that: ‘* Faultes in archers do 
exceed the number of archers, which 
come with use of shootinge without 
teachinge. All the discommoityes which 
ill custome hath graffed- in archers can 
neyther be quickly pulled out, nor yet 
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soone reckoned of one, there may be so 
many. Some shooteth his head for- 
warde, as though he would byte the 
mark; another stareth with his eyes, as 
though they would flye out; another 
winketh with one eye, and looketh with 
the other; some make a face with 
wrything their mouth and countenance 
so, as though they were doinge you 
wotte what; another blerith his necke 
awrye. In drawinge, some set such a 
wrestling with his gere as though he 
would turn about and blesse all the fleld; 
another as though he were able to shoot 
no more as long as he live; another 
draweth softlye to the middes and by and 
bye it is gone you cannot know how; 
another maketh a wrynchinge with his 
back as though a man pinched him 
behinde. 


‘‘Another setteth forward his left legge 
and draweth back with head and 
shoulders, as though he pulled at a rope, 
or else were afraid of the marke. 
Another, I saw, which, at every shote, 
after the loose, lifted up his right legge 
so far that he was ever in jeopardy of 
faulinge; some stamp forward, and 
some leap backward. Now afterwarde, 
when the shaft is gone, some will give 
two or three strydes forwarde, dauncing 
and hoppinge after his shafte as long as 
it flyeth, as though he were a madde 
man; some which feare to be too farre 
gone, runne backwarde, as it were to pull 
his shafte backe; another runneth for- 
warde when he feareth to be short, 
heavinge after his armes, as though he 
would help his shafte to flye.’’ 

* * 


Billiards was an unknown game when 
this old author wroie his book. One 
would like to have had his description of 
the fantastic things some amateurs do 
with their cues. 


An entry of 55 has been obtained for the 
New Derby of next year, to be run at the 
Newmarket First Extra Mecting in June 
—a result which must be regarded as 
very satisfactory. His Majesty heads 
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the list with Parsifal, a colt by Bayardo 
out of Prim Nun, and most of the leading 
Turf patrons are represented. Mr. 
A. W. Cox (who has now discarded the 
assumed name of ‘‘ Mr. Fairie,’’ under 
which he has raced for so_ long) 
nominates his smart Dewhurst Plate 
winner. My Dear, as well as Deep Sea 
(by Bayardo—Chaunt) and Queen’s 
Square (by Chaucer—Chére Reine), and 
other horses that have shown good form 
during the past season are also nomin- 
ated, including Gainsborough, Violinist, 
Pandion, Benevente, etc. For the New 
Oaks there are 41 entries, and in the 
fillies’ race the names of Benevente and 
My Dear appear again, as well as Her- 
self, Georgia, Freesia, and Judea, of 
whom the last-named did well in Ireland. 
To each event 1000 sovs are added. 
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The popularity of boxing has largely 
increased during the war, both at home 
and abroad and this may be a favourable 
time for the rulers of the sport to con- 
sider the desirability of prohibiting cer- 
tain blows which according to very 
general opinion are unfair and in some 
cases extremely dangerous. One of 
these which has been tolerated too long 
is that known as the ‘‘ rabbit-killer,”’ 
and if by unhappy chance this blow 
should ever prove fatal, as is by no 
means impossible, those inculpated would 
not escape lightly. What makes this 
stroke much the worse is that it ‘s 
scarcely ever delivered in accordance with 
the rules of boxing. On the contrary in 
almost every case it is given with the 
side of the glove or with the wrist bone. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


QUICK METHODS OF REFORMING 
OUTLAWS. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Magazine.”’ 

Sir,—With reference to Lieut. Mike 
Rimington’s so-called wonderful methods 
with vicious horses about which I have 
read in the Badminton Magazine since 
last August, | entirely disagree with him 
on the following points and feel so 
strongly about this matter that I would 
like you to publish this letter : 


(1) That it is his personality alone 
that does the trick with these kind of 
horses and therefore I claim that it is 
absolutely impossible for just anyone 
using his methods to have the same 
success. 


(2) I can understand Lieut. Rim- 
ington being able to put an ordinary 


bad case right for his own use, but it 
is perfectly absurd for him to talk of 
permanently curing a really vicious 
horse. 


Petrer Denys, 
Carlon, 
Ireland. 


December, 1917. 


[To what extent if any Mr. Peter Denys 
is right it is impossible to say. One 
absolute proof of the efficacy of Mr. 
Mike Rimington’s methods was lately 
demonstrated at innumerable Picture 
Theatres in London and the provinces, 
where films were exhibited showing 
horses, in many cases of exceedingly 
ugly disposition, ridden and reduced 
to perfect subjection, not only by Mr. 
Rimington himself, but by his 
assistants, men and girls alike.—Ep.] 
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W. H. BERRY 


Ploughing the New Acres. 


The Food Production Department 
has been much criticised, and there 
seems to be considerable room for the 
criticism about its handling of the 
motor tractor question. Plainly stated 
the problem does not seem particu- 
larly difficult, but on closer examina- 
tion, what at first sight seemed to be 
easily removed petty detail, proves to 
be of greater consequence. Along 
broad lines it may be said that if we 
are to combat the activities of the 
enemy’s submarines with any degree 
of success it is essential that our 
supplies of homegrown food be con- 
siderably increased, and all expert 
opinion is to the effect that this in- 
crease in supply can only be obtained 
by putting some two or three millions 
of new acres under the plough. 
Obviously new methods must be 
introduced, and the new methods in 
this particular case consist of motor 
tractors. A further important point— 
or two points an the reader prefer it— 
is that there must be an adequate 
supply of fuel for the tractors, and the 
farmer and landowner generally must 
be brought to view the scheme with 
enthusiasm and to co-operate to the 
best of his power. 

In these days it is not so vitally 
important a matter that the tractors 
used for the job are to be absolutely 
the best of their class, and most 
people would he satisfied to see 


tractors in sufficient number at work 
quite regardless as to who made them 
and their country of origin. 

The Food Production Department 
has, however, been repeatedly warned 
that the methods it has been pur- 
suing are not likely to produce the 
tractors in sufficient number in time 
for their work to be of full value, and 
—one can only judge by the corres- 
pondence, statements, official replies 
and so on—the Food Production 
Department has not succeeded in con- 
vincing its critics that the machines 
are likely to materialise. Mr. S. F. 
Edge was for some time Controller of 
the Agricultural Machinery Depart- 
ment of the Food Production Depart- 
ment, and in the course of a letter to 
the Minister of Munitions Mr. Edge 
made some very pungent criticisms of 
both the work of the F.P.D. and the 
methods of the authorities generally. 
In effect his resignation was forced 
from him although the value of his 
work was admitted. 

Some week or so later Mr. Edge 
published a further letter, in which he 
pointed out that the whole of the 
official documents and memoranda 
dealt with during his period of office 
were still in existence, and he asked, 
quite apart from his own personal. 
feelings in the matter, that in the 
interest of the country enquiry 
should be held and that Colonel Sir 
Arthur Lee should clearly set out: (1) 
how many tractors his department has 
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been supplied with; (2) how many 
acresof new land have been ploughed ; 
(3) at what cost has this been achieved ; 
(4) that Sir Arthur Lee should be 
asked to explain why his department 
practically commandeered agricultural 
machinery from dealers all over the 
country and then left the machinery 
for weeks in the dealers’ hands 
although actually wanted by farmers, 
when it was thus not available for the 
farmers’ use nor was it being used by 
the Food Production Department. 
Nothing very exciting seems to have 


materialised following this letter of. 


Mr. Edge’s. 

The next items of public interest 
were articles in the Daily Mail and 
The Times from the pen of Lord 
Northcliffe, which praised the Ford 
farm tractor in- the most glowing 
terms. The Food Production Depart- 
ment attempted to use this article as 
a vindication of its methods and 
policy, although the two things had 


absolutely nothing whatever in com- 


mon. No engineer of sense or experi- 
ence would dream of condemning the 
Ford tractor, which is an extremely 
useful beast and likely to prove as 
popular and utilitarian as the Ford 
car itself. The Food Production 
Department also accused certain un- 
named journals of printing ‘‘ malevo- 
lent nonsense,”’ and when challenged 
to disclose the names of the papers 
guilty of this practice retired behind 
a camouflage screen. Last week we 
were entertained by a description in 
the Daily Mail, from one of that 
paper’s correspondents in the United 
States, of the Ford tractor at work, 
and we were asked to visualise the 
somewhat stocky figure of Mr. Henry 
Ford, rubbing his hands gleefully 
and ejaculating as he danced about en 
the headlands : ‘‘ Won’t the women of 
England enjoy driving Henrietta?’’ 
(Henrietta evidently being the pet 
name of the tractor.) 

Now we can only say that if Mr. 
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Ford was guilty of behaviour and 
speech of this sort he is a bigger fool 
than his business career has given 
many people cause to believe, and 
although the publicity campaign in 
favour of the Ford tractor, backed as 
it has been by Lord Northcliffe, The 
Times, the Daily Mail, the Food 
Production Department, has been a 
huge success and the finest advertise- 
ment for the tractor that any manu- 
facturer could possibly desire, we are 
still at a loss to see where the Food 
Production Department can take 
credit. If any number up to 20,000 
tractors appeared in this country with- 
out delay and were at once set to work 
there would be something favourable 
to be said. 


The Low-Priced Car. 


The Willys-Overland Company, a 
concern whose productions have been 
very favourably received in Europe 
during the last few years, and which 
are, of course, amongst the most 
popular of the American cars, an- 
nounces the advent of a new popular 
car to be sold in America at a price of 
$500, completely equipped and ready 
for the road, with the stipulation also 
that this price is a temporary one and 
may be reduced. The car will not, 
however, be on sale until the early 
months of the coming year. It is 
officially announced on behalf of the 
company that the vehicle is not in any 
way a “ rush production,”’ that it has 
been the subject of continuous experi- 
ment and research over a number of 
years. The company itself does not 
suggest that there is any intention to 
rival the Ford, but as the Ford sells in 
America for approximately $350 and 
is not fitted with engine-starting nor 
electric-lighting set, one can form 
one’s own conclusions about the new 
Willys-Overland, which is fitted with 
both these accessories as standard 
practice. Nor should it be imagined 
for one moment that the makers of the 
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new car are not substantially situated, 
so far as works capacity and financial 
resources are concerned, to enter into 
a prolonged commercial contest. The 
writer has no records ready to hand 
for reference, but if memory serves 
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English car in a similar class after the 
war. There is no need to write and 
talk as though the American and the 
British manufacturers were deadly 
enemies, nor even as though they were 
rivals in exactly the same markets, for 


A SUNBEAM CAR, 
In front of Government Offices, Wellington, N.Z., the largest Wooden Building in the World 


him rightly the makers of the new car 


rank certainly either as the third or , 


fourth biggest builders of motor 
vehicles in the United States, and 
have an annual output well in 
excess of 100,000 cars. 

Talk of this completely-equipped 
low-priced car brings us to a con- 
sideration of the possibilities of an 


they are not. In the opinion of many 
people fully competent to speak on 
the matter the average American car 
has created a market of its own, and it 
is obviously impossible, owing to 
tariff restrictions, size of the home 
market and other matters, for the 
English manufacturer to compete with 
the huge productions car for car. It 
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would seem that the English manu- 
facturer also must produce, as he 
always has done, his own special car 
and find his own special market for it. 
If it be a car that is preferred in this 
country to any of the American pro- 
ducts, well and good, but if it be sold 
side by side as an entirely different 
proposition with its competitors, also 
well and good. 

Such firms as the Wolseley Com- 
pany could, if they set themselves out 
for the work, build 50,000, 60,000 or 
even 100,000 cars in a year, and be 
able to sell them at a price equal to 
or perhaps lower than the price of the 
American products. It is possible 
also that there may be a pooling of 
interests amongst some of the British 


makers which will lead to the building 


of a composite car in big quantities, 
and here again prices would compare 
most favourably. But the cars would 
be in quite separate classes. There is 
one important point which should not 
be overlooked, in that with an annual 
production of 100,000 vehicles the 
American manufacturer can look for- 
ward to selling at least 80,000 in his 
own country, and he can both cover 
his outlay and pay a satisfactory divi- 
dend on the sale, so that he can afford 
to fling the remaining 20,000 into any 
market he may elect to fight in at 
prices rather less than actual cost. 


Opinions, of course, would differ as to 
the sound sense and advisability of 
such a move, but opinions cannot 
differ about its possibility. ; 

Differences of opinion may exist as 
to the chances of the foreign-built car 
in England after the war, but there 
can be little difference of. opinion as 
to the type of vehicle which will be 
needed both here and overseas. The 
ordinary buyer will need a light and 
roomy five-seated machine having an 
excellent four-cylindered engine—the 
maker who builds a good ‘‘six”’ 
would start with a balance heavily in © 
his favour—quickly detachable wheels 
and spare, trustworthy engine-starting 
set and electric-lighting outfit, water- 
proof adjustable hood, double screen, 
and all the other things that are no 
longer accessories or luxuries but 
standard fittings, at a price between 
£230 and £275. The engine will need 
to be economical and powerful, and 
petrol consumption must be between 
22 and 28 miles per gallon. Thismay 
seem.to be asking a lot, but indeed it 
is far from being impossible, and as 
it is not actually impossible the public 
will not be satisfied until some such 
vehicle actually materialises; nor will 
British-built cars be bought to the ex- 
clusion of all others unless that same 
British vehicle is frankly as good and 
as cheap as any of its competitors. 
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